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A beautiful sunset, a smile, an embrace. 

Some of the best things in life are free. 

Some are not. 

But that’s life. 

Say "Johnnie Walker Red.” \bu won’t get it by just saying Scotch. 

100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y 





POWER 
ON THE 
INSIDE. 

This /ns/de section 
gives you the same 
power to bite, hold 
and pull as the 
outside section. 


POWER 
FOR GOOD 
MILEAGE. 


POWER 

ontheI 

OUTSIDE. 


These big. open 
traction bars on the 
outside of the tread 
are here to bite into 
snow and give the 
tire reaf puffing 
power, 


These center section “Z" bars are here to 
give good dry pavement mileage. 

You can get this powerful tire for U S. 
and imported cars. Radials are available, 
too. Where laws allow you can have 
six rows of ice gripping studs. And you 
can charge them at Firestone Dealers 
and Stores. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY. 
YOU GO IN ICE, MUD OR 
SNOWORWEPAYTHETOW. 


HAKE YOUR NEXT NEW CAR 
A NEW STEREO SENSATION. 


Available with Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac or Cadillac. 

Name your car and you can order it with a 
wide variety of really super sound systems 
by Delco— the sound of General Motors. 

You get a broad selection of Delco 
radios and tape players. And they're all 
made in the G.S. to tough GM standards 
by the people who've specialized in GM car 
radios for 36 years. 


and rear stereo speakers— or an AM/FM 
stereo radio. Either way, the tape player 
essentially disappears when you're not using it. 

You simply insert the tape cartridge 
right through the radio dial. Then, when 
you remove the cartridge, poof, it’s a radio 
dial again. 

This makes the tape player easy for you 
to reach, unclutters your instrument panel 
area, and makes it tough to tell you’ve even 
got a tape player. 



Chevrolet AM/FM/Stereo with 8-track tape. 


In between, there's 
everything in between. Including 
AM/FM pushbutton stereo with 
an integral 8-track tape player. 

Button Down Ten 
(That’s 10) Stations. 

With most Delco AM/FM models you can 
pre-set 5 AM stations and 5 FM stations for 
a total of 10 locked-in stations for quick but- 
ton-down selection. Chances are you didn't 
know that was possible with any car radio. 

A Hidden Secret of Our System. 

Our 8-track tape players come combined with 
either an AM monaural radio— including front 


What we do is take four speakers, 
strategically place them front and rear, 
and diag onally align them. 

What you do is enjoy the listening 
sensation of balanced stereo sound in one 
of the best acoustic chambers around. 

Maybe you'd like to take this ad with 
you when you buy a GM car. 

Whether it's a Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac or Cadillac, get it 
equipped with one of our remarkable Delco 
sound systems. We think you deserve it. 
Ask your dealer for Delco. 


Choose from a Wide Variety 
of Sound Systems. 

The range of sound availability reaches all 
the way from pushbutton AM monaural to 
a signal-seeking AM/FM 
stereo unit 
for Cadillac. 


Delco Stereo Is a Sensational 
Experience in Sound. 

Everyone in a GM car can have the best seat 
in the house when it is equipped with our 

patented "Crossfire" 
speaker system. 


DELCO ELECTRONICS. THE SOUND OF GENERAL MOTORS. 



Delco Electronic*. Divulon of General Motor*. 





“To meet a family emergency, 

1 took out a loan on my life insurance. 

“Will the company pay my beneficiaries 
if 1 die before the loan is paid off?” 



Yes. An unpaid loan 
does not cancel your 
life insurance benefits. 

But it does reduce them. 

Here's what happens. To pay oil 
the loan, your insurance company 
simply deducts the balance of what 
you owe from the original face value 
of your policy. 

So the number of dollars your 
beneficiaries receive will be less than 
the sums you originally planned to 
leave them. Which is why it's smart to 
pay back the loan as soon as you can. 

Payment to your beneficiaries is 
made promptly, according to your 
instructions. Just as promptly as 
payment on any life insurance policy. 

We're bringing you these messages 
lo answer your questions. 

And here's w hat we're doing to help 
you know more. 

Our business is maintaining a 
field force of over 200.000 agents, 
trained to answer your questions 
about life insurance. On the spot. 

We'll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We'll mail you a free copy of our 
20-page booklet. "The Life Insurance 
Answer Book". With helpful answers 
to the -most frequently asked questions 
about life insurance. 


Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-5, 
277 Park Ave.. New York. N.Y. 1 0017. 

Your life insurance companies. 
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The Musk Radio. 

It's got a lot more going for you 


If all you want to hear is the headlines, 
the precipitation probabilities, 
and the ball scores, any radio will do. 

But when you're listening to Beethoven, 
Bartok. or Blood, Sweat & Tears, 
your ears deserve something better. 

You need The Music Radio. 

The Music Radio is a high' 
style, high-quality instrument 
from Zenith ( model E44 1 W) 
that makes FM, AM. and stereo ^Hj|| 
FM broadcasts come alive as 
no ordinary radio can. 

Its powerful, sensitive receiver H ^ 
drives through two compact, 
full-range speaker units that can 1 
go just about anywhere 
for best stereo separation. 

You get full stereo controls, 
too, to let you adjust balance, 
tone, and other stereo functions 
to your heart’s content. 

And you can even add on an 
optional record changer 
(model C9024W), if you like. 

The Music Radio. It’s one radio 
that’s a lot more than just talk. 

At Zenith, the qualify goes in 
before the name goes on. 9 
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Next week 

BROTHERS ALL arc the Sel- 
mons of Oklahoma — Lucious, 
LcRoy and Dewey — members 
of a defensive line that has 
made the Sooncrs boomers 
on the college football scene. 

EMBATTLED CHICAGO cir- 
cles the wagons against the ex- 
pansionists of hockey's NHL 
West. There is, writes Mark 
Mulvoy, a Reay of hope — un- 
flappable Coach Billy Reay. 

SAN QUENTIN, 1 hate the guts 
of you, sings Johnny Cash, but 
fishermen feel differently, for 
in San Francisco Bay not far 
from the ccllblocks lie large 
stripers that no warden guards. 
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.POLYETHYLENE 

CHAMBER 


Can your low"tar”& nicotine 
cigarette measure ntito Doral? 


CHANNELS 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


“I swear 
you can reall y 


taste me.’ 


< 5 . - 

h£* w .< s 9*ht 

•fKS&S 

JSsas 

c^ng board. 


20 FILTER CIGARETTES 


FILTER: 15 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 15 mg. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine. 

av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB.’ 73. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


On his days off. Art Director Richard 
Ciangel likes to retreat into the rustic 
studio barn next to his home in Wes- 
ton, Conn, and work on a new process 
of his own invention, one in which he 
coats sheets of anodized aluminum with 
the gaudiest of acrylic lacquers. We 
hope the technique sooner or later 
shows up in these pages. Not long ago 
Gangel developed a way to superim- 
pose photos and drawings on alumi- 
num-based silk screens. The process 
impressed Artist Edward Kasper, who 
adapted it when Gangel assigned him 
to illustrate an article on hydroplane 
racer Bill Muncey (SI, May 14). 

By such innovative means docs Gan- 
gel help preserve the place of art in 
sports journalism, u field otherwise 
dominated by photography, on TV as 
well as on the printed page. But those 
who think the second word in our mag- 
azine's name refers to photography 
alone might like to know that since the 
beginning of the year Gangers depart- 
ment has made 197 separate art assign- 
ments, from the very small to the very 
large. The major exhibit in this issue is 
Thomas B. Allen's set of watercolor 
sketches that accompany Bob Jones' 
elk-hunt story beginning on page R6. 

Gangel believes that the artist's vi- 
sion complements rather than competes 
with the photographer's. "Art provides 
a counterpoint." he says, "a more per- 
sonal side. It enables us to look at old 
friends in a fresh way, the old friends 
being baseball, football and the rest." 

Besides coordinating the magazine's 
typography, illustration and layout into 
an esthetic whole, Gangel works with 
outside artists, occasionally enduring 
crises of the kind that ensued when he 
dispatched Pop Artist Jim Roscnquist 
to the Daytona 500. When Rosenquist’s 
paintings failed to show up. Gangel 
learned that the artist had absentmind- 
edly sent them to Manhattan's Whit- 
ney Museum, where the best of the 
Daytona canvases had promptly been 
put on display. But at least the job was 
completed on lime, which is not always 
the case. Gangel recently received a 
packet of drawings from French sati- 
rist Jeun-Jacques Sempc. 

"I'd asked Sempe to do some funny 



GANGEL BY ARTIST DAVID LEVINE 

sketches on cross-country running 
about three years ago," he says. 
"Frankly I’d forgotten all about it. But 
it was worth the wait. The drawings are 
very good.” 

Gangel is better able to deal with 
such artistic temperament because he 
is a bil unorthodox himself. His quest 
for fresh insights once inspired him to 
ask English Cartoonist Ronald Scarle, 
who had never seen a baseball game, 
to cover spring training. Less fruitful 
was his notion of sending art forger Da- 
vid Stein, whose counterfeit works had 
stung some leading U.S. collectors, to 
paint Florida racetrack scenes a la 
French Painter Raoul Dufy. 

Ciangel intended to credit the paint- 
ings forthrightly as being "By David 
Stein in the style of Raoul Dufy," but 
when word of the project got around, 
he began to hear protests from a num- 
ber of art dealers, who feared that the 
exercise would glorify the man w ho had 
embarrassed so many of them. The 
paintings never ran, but for reasons 
scarcely calculated to please the art 
dealers. "Stein's work didn't look 
much like Dufy." Gangel says, adding 
pointedly, "1 don't see how his forg- 
eries could have fooled anybody." 
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The Trap? The Draw? The Screen? The Bomb? 


You're up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
They've been playing you tough for three quarters— using 
their standard 4-3-4, but mixing in short-yardage 6-1-4 
and spread defenses just to keep you honest. 

You trail 17-16, but have a drive going . . , down to their 
44. It’s 3rd and 8, with two minutes to go in the game. A 
field-goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from out- 
side the 40. What's the call? A trap up the middle for 
better field position? Run the end? Flip a medium pass? 
What if they come with the blitz? They could nail you for 
a big loss. (Goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
would go. Or is now the time to gamble everything. ..and 
throw The Bomb? 

Get hold of PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro 
Football Game— set up the situation— and find out! 

You are the Quarterback! 

This is just one of the thousands of real-life game 
situations you can face in PAYDIRT! In our game you 
call all the shots— on offense and defense. Your ability to 
get the most out of your team— with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense and "the breaks "—will determine whether 
you win or lose. 

How does the game play? 

Fast and easy.. .and super-realistically! Why? Because 

j COUPON i 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

Box 619 ’ Radio City Station. New York, N Y. 10020 

I Send me the following Sports Illustrated Game(s): 

| PAYDIRT!, The New SI Pro Football Game @ S9.95 I 
each (plus 50c postage and handling). , 

• SI College Football Game(s) @ $9.95 each (plus 50c ! 

| postage and handling). ( 

SI Football Special(s): the complete PAYDIRT! plus | 
| the complete SI College Football Game— a $20.90 value— • 
1 for only $17.50 postpaid. I save $3.40. I 

I My check or money order for is enclosed. I 


a ddress 


city state *ie 

(Please allow 3-4 weeks tor delivery) SI115B 


we work at it! Each year we "scout” the 26 pro teams by 
analyzing the play-by-play records of every game played 
during the previous season. From these we determine 
each team's strengths and weaknesses— on offense, de- 
fense and special teams. We then convert all this infor- 
mation into simple Play/ Action charts that put you right 
down on the playing field ... as quarterback of your 
favorite pro teams! 

Here's your chance to feel the crunch of the Minnesota 
blitz.-.the thrill of completing The Bomb for a game- 
breaking TD against the swarming Miami defense... the 
power of the Washington ground attack! 

PAYDIRT! includes: a big playing field, scoreboard, 
26 Play/Action charts, Scouting Reports on each team, 
5 special game dice and a Playbook edited by Weeb 
Ewbank, all-time great coach of the New York Jets and 
Baltimore Colts. 

Order yours today! 

See if you have what it takes to be a pro quarterback. 
Order PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro Football 
Game today! Just fill out and mail the coupon below— 
along with your check or money order for $9.95, plus 500 
postage and handling— to: Sports Illustrated Games, 
Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
FANS! QUARTERBACK THESE 32 SUPER TEAMS! 


Air Force 70 
Alabama 66 
Arkansas '69 
Army '66 
Dartmouth 70 
Florida '69 
Georgia '6 


Michigan Slate '66 Ohio Stale 68 
Minnesota '60 Oklahoma '6? 

Mississippi '61 Penn State '69 

Missouri '69 Prlneoton ‘64 

Navy '63 Purdue '66 


Georgia Tech '66 Nebraska 70 Stantord 70 


Texas '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
Washington '60 
Wisconsin '62 
Yale '68 



BUY BOTH GAMES... AND SAVE $3.40! 

'See our Special Otter on the coupon) 





mu announces 

BOOKS 

an exciting new 
expedition into 
America’s greatest 
adventure 

THE OLD WEST 



BELLE STARR RED CLOUD HANGING JUDGE" PARKER 

Lawmakers and lawbreakers . . . heroes and villains . . . shady ladies and 
psalm-singing preachers . . . the real people behind the legends you've been 
hearing about all your life— even more fantastic than the myths. 


. . was on my Horse the whole 
night & it raining hard ... 
There was one of our party 
Drowned today (Mr. Carr) 

& several narrow escapes & I 
among them ...Awful night... 
not having had a bite to eat 
for 60 hours... Tired ...Indians 
very troublesome... Found a 
human skeleton on the 
prairie today...” 

—Diary of a Texan tattle drive, I8tt. 

Quoted in The Cowboys 


[TTME1 


presents a lusty, rip roaring new series. 

Jiva 

Here’s the true story of 
the old west 





u Stall HUtorlc&l Soewly. Topeka 


| Abilene . . . Cheyenne . . - Dodge 
City . . . more than names, they 
were places - places that made 
J magic around the world. They 
f still do. Wherever people crave 
I adventure, invoke the spirit of 
I the American pioneer or seek 
’ new horizons, they look to the 
history of the American West. 
To some, it's a talc of raw cour- 
age against great odds. To others, it's a fable of heroes and villains. 
And to everyone, it's where we escape to when we dream of breaking 
loose and breathing free. 

In a new series of books designed to give you a true pic- 
ture of pioneer life, the editors of TiMi -LtFt Books have 
produced an epic story more exciting than any movie or 
TV Western. Extensively researched and documented. 

THE OLD WEST teems with the treasures of archives 
and historical societies, extraordinary paintings, drawings, 
maps, posters and newspaper clippings. 



TIME & LIKE BUILDIP 
Yes, I would like to examine The Cowboys. Please send it to me for 
10 days’ free examination — and enter my subscription to THF. 
OLD WEST. If I decide to keep The Cowboys. I will pay $7.95 
($8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. I then will receive 
tuture volumes in THE OLD WEST series, shipped a volume ai a 
time approximately every three months. Each is $7.95 ($8.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day, frcc- 
examinntion basis. There is no minimum number of books that 1 
must buy and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The Cowboys, 1 will return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, 
and I will not be under any further obligation. 


Name . . 

Address. 


_ _____ dmjwj-u. 


Typical of the authenticity, the richness of 
flavor in every book of THE OLD WEST, 
is the introductory volume, The Cowboys. It 
shows you the real life of the real cowboy — 
from his days as a young bumpkin looking 
for an interesting life in the West, down to 

his last trail and spree. You'll see him at work, at play, coping with 
cattle barons who paid him a hard-earned dollar a day, the stam- 
pedes. the long drives and roundups that were the most romantic 
part of his life- 

Once you've experienced the high adventure of The Cowboys, 
you'll be looking forward to other volumes in the series: 

In The Indians, you’ll see the daily lives of tribes 
like the Comanche, Apache, Crow and Sioux; their 
customs, beliefs and taboos; the authentic, vividly 
detailed lives of great Indian leaders like Crazy 
Horse, Red Cloud, and 
Sitting Bull . . . 

In The (inn fighters, you’ll 
find the marvelously 
wicked characters you've been 
hearing about all your life: 
infamous outlaws like the Dalton Gang, the 
James Boys. Black Bart, and Butch Cassidy; 
famous gunfighting towns, vigilante committees 
and hanging judges . . . 

And in The Expressmen, the Pony Express, 

The Overland Stage, Freighters, and Wells 
Fargo all come to galloping life as you. too. 
join the pioneer masses on the great trails 
going West. 

Some of the other books in 
. THE OLD WEST that’ll boot you right smack into 

the center of America’s most daring feats are: The 
l-'orty-Niners. Tlu- Troilblazers, The Railroaders, 
The River Men. and The Townsmen. 

Ik Doesn't this sound like something that could 

" V turn the dullest day into an adventure? That’s 
» how the editors of Time-Life Books feel. And 
\ that's why we're offering you The Cowboys for 
10 days free examination. If you don't love 
it. just return it without obligation. So why 
not mail the postpaid insert card today. 










fleuu Superuuash uuool sweaters -they wash and dry in the machine. 
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When you have a sweater knitted of new Superwash wool yarn, a process you don't see 
keeps the uncopyable coiled spring structure of the wool fiber in snapback condition. 
No shrinking, no pilling, no matting. And that’s no lie. 



PURE WOOL 


UUe believe the UUoolmark. 

The Woolmork label in knits means they've passed a battery of tests in the Wool Bureau laboratories 
for machine washability as well as fiber content color-fastness etc. 

And inspected for quality of workmanship So look for the sewn-in Woolmark label 
It means you've got a quality-tested product made of the world's best . pure wool 

UJooi. It's got life. 


Sweaters by Byford, about S24 each. For the store nearest you. coll this special number toll free anytime 800-243-6000 dial as you 
normally dial long distance. (In Conn, coll 1 -800-882-6500 ) Or ask the Wool Bureau 360 Lexington Avenue. New York N.Y. 10017 




YOUR QUESTIONS 



Our files show that thousands of readers like yourself 
want to build bulging muscles and achieve real physical 
power like their favorite athletic champions. How to go about 
it? We decided to ask an expert, Dave Prowse, 3-times British 
Weightlifting champion and leading fitness expert Here are 
his answers. 


Q What does it lake to build 
• muscles? 

A Basically, it takes exercise. 
“■ Almost any exercise will help 
to develop at least some of your 
muscles if you keep at it long 
enough and hard enough. 

ft Isn’t there an easier way? 


A Yes. There is one outstand- 
”• ingly effective (raining method 
that is also fast and easy — the one 
I use and recommend - the new 
Bullworker system. 

ft What's that? 


A The Bullworker is a rcvolu- 
n • tionary new muscle-building 
exerciser based on Isometrics, the 
science that increases strength up 
to four limes faster than conven- 
tional methods. In my opinion, it's 
the most advanced training system 
in the world today. Many lead- 
ing athletes use it: World-famous 
Heavyweight Boxer Muhammad 
Ali, World Heavyweight Judo 
Champion Wim Ruska, and Cyc- 
ling Champion Eddy Merckx, to 
name only a few. 

Q flow long does Bullworker 
• training take? 


A Bullworker provides absolute- 
ft- ly the fastest kind of exercise 
possible. In fact, an introduction 
training program takes only 70 
seconds a day. No other system — 
weightlifting, pulleys, or strenuous 
calisthenics -can give you results 
so quickly and easily. On the con- 
trary, many old-fashioned meth- 
ods take hours of sweaty, boring 
work each day... and it's often 
months before you begin to see 
improvements. Busy professional 
athletes and champions don’t have 
time for that. Nobody does. 

Q How long does it take before 
• you begin gening results? 

A With the Bullworker. you can 
actually begin to sec and 
measure the positive results right 
from the very first day! Thanks to 
a built-in measuring device called 
the Powermeter. After every ex- 
ercise you just check the reading 
to see exactly how much your 
strength has increased from the 
day before. There's no guesswork 
involved. Isometric Bullworker 
training can increase your power 
at the amazing rate of up to 4% 
per week! That means a 50% in- 
crease in strength in the first three 
months alone. And I've known 
many young men who have gone 
on to double and even triple their 
strength. 



Jack Barclay, 
junior Mr. Europe 
shows the kind of 
results he achieved 
with Isometric 
Bullworker training 



Dave Prowse, 3-time 
British Weightlifting 
champion, demonstrates 
a super-effective 
7-second exercise for 
building powerful 
biceps . . . using the 
new Bullworker with 
built-in powermeter. 


Q What do those figures mean in 
• visual terms? 

A They mean that in as little as 
ft- 14 days you can actually begin 
to see muscle growth in a mirror 
and verify it with a tape measure. 
Every week thereafter brings ever 
faster growth. 


Built-in Powamiater 

You can actually measure your 
musclepower growing 
from the very first day. 






Q Bui to get such impressive re- 
• suits, don’t you have to work 
very hard? 

A Absolutely not. That's the 
ft- outstanding advantage of Iso- 
metric training . . . it’s so amazingly 
easy! Each “Static-power" Iso- 
metric exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds, and you barely have to 
move. It’s not even necessary to 
disrobe. The Bullworker is so light 
and compact, it can be used at 
home, in the office, anywhere . . . 
even while watching TV! It's a 
great improvement over bulky, ex- 
pensive weights, bicycle machines, 
pulleys, etc. 


Q Can Bullworker training even 
• develop bodies which are weak 
and skinny, or fat and flabby? 

A Definitely! It's been proven by 
ft- thousands of men of every 
shape, size and age all over the 
world. Bullworker training helps 
transform weak, thin arms into rip- 
pling, muscular pillars of strength, 
build broad, powerful shoulders, 
turn flat, shallow chests into deep, 
manly ones, forge loose stomach 
flab into steel-hard, well-defined 
muscle . ■ . build that "V" shape of 
a real athlete, develop sturdy, con- 
toured thighs and calves. . . . And 
all this in record time! 

What's more, I've known 
skinny, shy fellows who. after just 
a few short weeks with Bullworker, 
turned into real go-getters . . . every 
inch a man. .. bowling girls over 
with their dynamism, confidence, 
and new found power! You really 
have to see the remarkable effects 
of Bullworker for yourself to be- 
lieve them! 

Q llow can our readers find out 
• more about the Bullworker, 
perhaps actually try it for them- 
selves? 

A 1 understand that the Bull- 
ft- worker distributor in the USA 
is now making it available— free 
-on a two week home-trial basis 
in order to introduce it to the gen- 
eral public. If your readers are in- 
terested in developing their bodies, 
in building muscles and strength 
faster than ever before possible. 
I suggest that they contact the US 
distributor for full details. 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE. 

201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 
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FREE 

BOOKLET 



Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE I 

Dept. BW-986 | 

201 Lincoln Blvd.. Middlesex. New lersey 08846 
Please send me my FREE full color brochure | 







HOLD IT 



POWERGUN 1000”' 

STAPLE GUN 

Powerful enough to do any 
stapling job because it even 
drives into hardwoods (like Oak). 
Ceiling tile, paneling, upholstery, 
fencing, insulation, name it— the 
Powergun 1000 does it Easily. 
Sold separately or as a kit. 
Swingline has a staple gun for 
your every need. 



RIVET-IT ,V 
RIVETING PLIER 

It fastens anything to anything 
professionally— the way the 
factory does and you've always 
wanted to! Repairs autos, boats, 
appliances, cycles, sleds, toys, 
gutters and spouts, pots, pans. 
Holds tight. Better than nuts, 
bolts, screws or solder Rivets 
don't come loose You fasten 
from one side. Perfect for can t- 
get-to places. Try it! 





THE LITTLE RED FIXER"- 
ELECTRIC GLUE GUN 

An easy-to-use all purpose 
household fixer that repairs in 
60 seconds. It's small and fits 
any hand Yet. its space-age 
adhesive makes it big enough to 
do almost any job. Securely 
binds combinations of wood, 
tile, leather, plastic, fabric, metal, 
masonry, vinyl, inflatable toys, 
pools, rainwear Kit includes 
29 FixStix. 

Buy one. 




BOOKTALK 

Howard Cosell and Jim McKay -choose 
one-offer up the ABCs of TV sport 

T he ABC sports "team," as it chummily 
calls itself, has invaded the bookstores— 
with decidedly mixed results. The new authors 
arc Howard Cosell and Jim McKay, and the 
best way to summarize their literary labors 
is to say that the latter's book is an antidote 
to the former's. 

In the 390 interminable pages of Cosell 
(Playboy Press, S8.95), the Monday night 
mouth tells everything you never wanted to 
know about Howard Cosell and were sen- 
sible enough not to ask. In the guise of au- 
tobiography, the book docs little more than 
massage the author's elephantine ego. Blus- 
ter and bathos are Cosell's stock-in-trade, 
and there is enough of both here to weary 
even his most ardent admirer. He tells how 
he asks fearless questions, how he stands up 
for truth and justice, how he is a friend to 
those in need. He boasts about his pals in 
celebrityland — the book is a classic of name- 
dropping— and he blubbers over sporting 
sob stories. 

Much of Cosell's notoriety rests on his 
penchant for sesquipedalian oratory. Trans- 
ferred to the printed page, its grammatical 
deficiencies become embarrassingly evident. 
He may not quite be television's answer to 
Mrs. Malaprop, but he gives the old girl a 
run for her money with clumsy usage of such 
pomposities as "probative" and "eventu- 
ate." His prose, like his television commen- 
tary, butchers the English language, a del- 
icate instrument that deserves belter. 

By comparison. Jim McKay is a model of 
clarity. My Wide World (Macmillan, S6.95) 
offers a chatty, once-over-lightly look at the 
workings of Wide World of Spoi ls and the 
ABC coverage of the 1972 Summer Olym- 
pics. The book is in the form of a journal, 
with flashbacks to the author's early career 
and the primitive days of TV sports. 

McKay has had something of a reputa- 
tion as a chccrlcading sportscastcr, but he 
shook that rap in Munich with his dignified 
reporting of the Arab attack on the Israeli 
team quarters. He describes that sad occa- 
sion in full, and also provides a clue as to 
why he was able to cover it well. "The re- 
porter's job," he writes, "is to tell as clearly 
and accurately as he can the facts of the sit- 
uation and, in the case of television, to ex- 
plain the meaning of the visual image on the 
screen." That is, the reporter should be ac- 
curate, interpretive and reasonably unobtru- 
sive. Are you listening, Howard? 

In both books a leading backstage figure 
is Roonc Arlcdge, the by-now legendary 
president of ABC sports. If he ever cared to, 
that gentleman could probably write the de- 
finitive book on TV and sports— and there- 
by call into question a lot of prejudices about 
reportorial standards and public taste. 

— Jonathan Yardley 
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DOUBLE n 
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Your choice of two 
NFL record albums 
for $ 1.00 when you 
buy the Personna Double H. 

The Personna Double H, the first razor with twin blades on two sides, designed for 
close, comfortable shaves and more of them than any other twin blade razor, offers 
you historical highlights of the past 50 years of NFL Football or the first seven Super 
Bowls You'll hear the great games and the players that made them great Like the 
Chicago Bears' 73 to 0 victory over the Washington Redskins in the 1940 Champion- 
ship game Jim O'Brien's last-second field goal in Super Bowl V. and many, many 
more A $3.95 value, each 7 ' album is specially "microgrooved” to give you over 
30 minutes of listening enjoyment. Try the Personna Double n. The first razor to pul 
2 and 2 together. 


Personna Double n. 
In all 26 NFL 
locker rooms. 


Personna Double H 
PO Box 500 
Revere Mass 02151 

Please send me NFL Memories 

Seven Super Sundays 

I have enclosed $1 for each album ($2 for two) check or money 
order only, and the name "Personno from the Double II package 

NAME 


CITY STATE ZIP 

Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery Offer expires July 1 1974 




GM improves 
your outlook on life. 



The colonnade roof featured here is shown with an available vinyl fop. 




GENERAL MOTORS MAKER OF CHEVROLET • PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK CADILLAC • GMC TRUCKS AND MOTORHOMES FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES 


The improvement is our new colonnade roof, which you'll find on 
many full-size General Motors cars for 1974. We wanted to create a 
look that was both contemporary yet timeless— and built for strength. 
And thanks to thin but strong roof pillars, our new colonnade roof 
gives you more glass area all around and a feeling of spaciousness 
for every passenger. What's more, the roof itself has a double 
construction— two panels of steel with the inner panel acoustically 
perforated to help absorb sound. All this you'll find in our new 
colonnade roof. The hard-to-top top from GM. 


We want you to 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 






Announcing the most thoroughly tested 
of the 5 best selling solid-state color TV's* 



Magnavox Videomatic. Extra Tested For Extra Reliability. 


Every Magnavox solid-state color TV 
must pass 24 continuous hours of precision 
in-use testing. Of the 5 leading solid-state 
color TV manufacturers, only Magnavox 
pays this much attention to your set before it 
leaves the factory. 

This all happens at our new precision 
testing grounds in Greeneville, Tennessee. 
Where we scrutinize every facet of every 
Magnavox Videomat ic. Our long list of 
checkpoints covers color correctness, sound 
quality, picture sharpness, and clarity. We 


even turn each and every Magnavox 
Videomatic on and off not just once, but a 
minimum of 10 times. 

It’s this kind of care that’s producing 
the most reliable color TV in Magnavox 
history. And we have every reason to believe 
it’s the most reliable you can buy. 

Only Magnavox. of the 5 leading 
makers of solid-state color TV’s, checks out 
its product this carefully. 

And if a Magnavox doesn’t check out 
with us, it doesn't check in with you. 


!ts Frank Sinatras Sunday, No*18, NBC-TV. 


"lAagnavoxpresew 


What a difference watching a Magnavox. 
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Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


THE FINLEY PERPLEX 

What is one to think about Charlie Fin- 
ley? Is he an ogre, an Ebenezer Scrooge? 
Or a hardheaded, practical man who, on 
the basis of results, must be doing some- 
thing right? Finley insisted last weekend 
that his reason for not releasing his re- 
signed manager, Dick Williams, from the 
two years remaining on his contract (so 
that Williams could sign with the Yan- 
kees) was not to cause trouble, or to re- 
venge himself against erstwhile enemies 
in baseball, but merely to gain compen- 
sation for losing a valued employee. 

"I don't mean money.*’ Finley said, 
possibly thinking of the fines slapped on 
him by Commissioner Bowie Kuhn for 
his antics during the World Series. "I 
mean a player or players." Finley said 
he had received a phone call last Friday 
from Gabc Paul of the Yankees. "1 told 
him." Finley said, "that if he wants to 
give us somebody like Mel Stottlemyre 
or Bobby Murcer or Thurman Munson, 
fine. I’ll let Williams go. Fie didn't seem 
very interested." Finley said Paul hired 
Hank Peters away from the A's several 
years ago when Paul was with the Cleve- 
land Indians (others say Peters quit the 
A's first), and that two years ago Paul 
hired Phil Scghi after Seghi left Oakland, 
both for front-office jobs. "I told Gabe 
it was about time he went out and built 
his own organization." 

Finley said, "Look, 1 resent losing my 
manager. When someone steals my man- 
ager, it doesn't register too well with 
me. It's like someone stealing your wife. 
Sure. I can find another manager, but I 
want Dick Williams. If Dick elects to sit 
out the contract, that's his prerogative, 
but he'll have to sit out two years. I al- 
ways told Dick that if he wants to make 
a change, that's fine with me. But what's 
right is right and wrong is wrong. You 
don't stop a man from resigning, but I 
smelled a mouse all along." 

Meantime, in Hertford, N.C.. Finley's 
star pitcher, Jim (Catfish) Hunter, had a 
few things to say. Hunter played hookey 
from the A's victory parade in Oakland 


after the Series. "I asked Mr. Finley 
about going on home,” Hunter said, 
“and he said, 'Now, Jim, you know 
there's a SI. (XX) fine for missing the pa- 
rade, and I'm throwing this big parade 
to promote baseball in the Bay Area.' But 
I told Mr. Finley I hadn't seen my wife 
and kids in six weeks, and I told him that 
if we hadn't promoted baseball by win- 
ning two straight World Series then we’d 
never do it. So far I haven't seen any- 
thing about the fine." 

Hunter talked about Williams (“He 
left because Finley was putting the pres- 
sure on. doing little, irritating things"); 
about Mike Andrews (“That was the 
worst thing I've ever seen in baseball. 
Mr. Finley tried to railroad Andrews 
right out of a career, and there was no 
way we were going to stand by silently 
and let it happen"); and about Finley 
himself. "Really, he's good to the play- 
ers," Hunter said. "He'll invest money 
and give them good returns. He's done 
this for me. But at other times he puts 
you in a corner. Like in the Series, we 
knew what was going on, but Mr. Fin- 
ley acted as though we were children and 
didn't know what to do." 

PAN-JAPAN 

Japan, enjoying the enormous advantage 
of not having to support an army or a 
navy, is infiltrating the world econom- 
ically. Latest evidence of Japanese expan- 
sion is the Ginjiyama Gclf Club's pur- 
chase of the Montecito Country Club in 
Santa Barbara. Calif. You can read any 
significance you like into the fact that the 
principal owner of Montecito was the old 
Olympic bear and lover of Oriental art, 
Avery Brundage. 

SMALL SUCCESS 

In a period when thoroughbred and har- 
ness racing tracks are crying poverty and 
resorting to gimmicks from rock bands 
to superfectas to build up trade, quiet lit- 
tle Del Mar in Southern California is en- 
joying a boom. It has been helped con- 
siderably by the fact that Caliente, 30 


miles south in Tijuana, Mexico, has been 
inoperative since a lire in 1970. But be- 
yond that, simply by sticking to business 
as usual, which means one daily double 
and two exactas and that's it. Del Mar 
has had a 52 ' , increase in attendance 
since 1969, its betting handle has gone 
up 64' , and the state's share of the take 
has risen 75 ' ", . 

Del Mar thinks its success may be 
largely because it is a nice place to visit 
for a day's racing. It lies along the sea- 
shore above San Diego, and its architec- 
ture is California Spanish. Maybe the 
bettors like the idea of losing their shirts 
under old log-beam ceilings and tile 
roofs. In any case, the charm and atmo- 
sphere of Del Mar, built in the 1930s by 
a group headed by Bing Crosby and Pat 
O'Brien, is paying olf handsomely. 

LITTLE D 

Ernie DiGregorio. the Providence Col- 
lege guard who signed a reported SI. 5 
million contract when he joined the Na- 
tional Basketball Association's Buffalo 
Braves, has picked up a new nickname. 
In college, he was known as Ernie D. In 
the pros, he is being called Ernie No D, 



for No Defense. The 6-foot Ernie had 
enough trouble with lesser players, but 
the nickname was hung on the Buffalo 
rookie after he defended against Jerry 
West in a game the Braves lost to the Lak- 
ers 125-122. West, playing on an injured 
foot that required medical treatment the 
next day, scored 35 points in 32 minutes. 
"They had DiGregorio on me most of 
the night," said West in an unusually can- 
did postgame interview, "and I was able 
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to go pretty much wherever 1 wanted. I 
could get 12-foot jumpers. 10-foot jump- 
ers, 4-foot jumpers. If I was in shape, I 
could have had a pretty big scoring 
night." 

Then West said. ‘‘Ernie has to be more 
aggressive, use his hands more, grab and 
hold as we do in the NBA. I think ul- 
timately he's going to be a great player 
for Buffalo on both offense and defense." 

LANDSLIDE VICTOR 

Football coaches place a lot of faith, or 
at least interest, in polls (We’re No. I. 
and so forth), and head Coach T. W. Al- 
ley of the University of Louisville was 
therefore a bit miffed earlier this season 
when his star senior defensive back. Lon- 
nie Schuler, was beaten out for Defen- 
sive Player of the Week in the Missouri 
Valley Conference by an unknown from 
North Texas State named Walter Chap- 
man. 

“Who's Chapman?" Alley asked. 

“A freshman. Defensive tackle. Five 
feet, 10 inches. Weighs 244." 

“A freshman?" Alley said with some 
irritation. “What did he do?” 

“Well, he had 22 tackles and knocked 
down a pass." 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Alley said, “Where can I go vote for 
him?" 

CORPORATE BEAR 

Paul (Bear) Bryant, Alabama's re- 
nowned football coach, was never one to 
confine his activities to the football field. 
If Bear is richer for that, so is Alabama 
and so is college football. Bryant recent- 
ly donated SI 00.000 in stocks to the uni- 
versity, the annual yield from which will 
be used for scholarships for handicapped 
young people and children of former Al- 
abama players. "And they don't have to 
be A students." said Bryant, who wasn't 
one himself, adding that he was "glad 
to be able to give something in return 
for all the university has given me." 

Among the things the university has 
given Bryant is the opportunity to make 
commercial hay; that he is a coach who 
can afford to lay SIOO.(KX) on his alma 
mater is evidence that he is as shrewd in 
financial matters as he is in football. Bear 
has a partnership in a highly profitable 
meat-packing plant, an automobile dis- 
tributorship (Bear Bryant Volkswagen), 
a clothing factory and, with Sonny Wcr- 
blin. a New York hat company. He is 
on the board of directors of the meat- 


packing plant, the First National Bank 
of Tuscaloosa and the Cotton States Life 
Insurance Company, and he also has var- 
ious holdings in securities and real estate. 

Put all that with Bryant’s football rec- 
ord and it adds up to an uncommon 
American success story. If you want to 
know more about it— right from the 
Bear's mouth — Bryant will be glad to tell 
you, for S25, plus postage. This latest 
venture is a 47-minute tape cassette, a 
first-person narrative as folksy as it is in- 
formative. It's called Bear Bryant on 
Football, but is really Bear Bryant on 
football, money, life and anything else 
that happens along. “It’s about living 
football and making a living." Bryant 
says, and he expects coaches to besiege 
the Alabama athletic office for copies. 
The tape may not turn a listener into the 
best coach in the country, but it will cer- 
tainly give some insight into one who has 
been. And maybe still is. 

SLIPPERY DERBY 

Everybody was scandalized a while back 
when it came out that the winner of the 
sacrosanct Soap Box Derby was driving 
a fixed car — in the gambling sense of fix, 
not the mechanical. The winning driver's 
car had been altered at the suggestion of 
an uncle, who last week was ordered by 
a judge to donate S2.000 to a Boulder, 
Colo, boys' club for his part in the 
affair. 

This was shocking enough, but the dis- 
trict attorney's office in Boulder said that 
apparently six of the top 10 finishers in 
the race had doctored cars (the boys are 
supposed to build their own, staying 
within certain simple rules of construc- 
tion). and that at least 34 boys had il- 
legal vehicles. Assistant District Attor- 
ney Jack Kerner said such charges could 
not readily be proved, but all indications 
were that cheating was widespread, and 
that people built derby cars for compet- 
itors on a year-round basis. 

“Soap Box Derby officials told us that 
they had been suspicious of entries from 
some cities," Kerner said, “because over 
the years cars from those cities tended 
to be more professional than those from 
other areas.” 

90 YEARS AGO 

The Billie Jean King-Bobby Riggs affair 
is well past us, and the chauvinist male 
vs. liberated woman theme has been 
more than amply covered. However, 
even at this late date it seems a justified 


contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject to mention an article that appeared 
90 years ago this month in the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Times- Union , a reprint of a 
story that originally appeared in the Am- 
herst Student. It was titled Why a Girl 
Cannot Play Tennis , and it said, in part, 
"The first difficulty is found in grasping 
the racket. This is due to the fact that in 
the female hand a layer of adipose tissue 
makes the palm too rounded to hold the 
racket firmly." 

Such soft little hands. The article goes 
on, authoritatively, "The female arm dif- 
fers from the male arm, also, in that the 
ulna of the female is much shorter pro- 
portionately than that of the male. On 
this account the female cannot hold the 
racket on a line with the arm. . . . When 
the ball is returned the action of the arm 
tends to knock it sidewise. This peculiar- 
ity is especially noticeable returning swift 
balls." 

What else? “The articulation of the 
humerus with the ulna and radius is im- 
perfect. . . . When, therefore, the racket 
hits a ball, it tends to knock it high up in 
the air. Some have said that this defect 
is the chief one in causing the female to 
be a poor tennis player. The smallness 
of her ribs, the thinness of the scapula, 
and the shortness of the clavicle unite to 
prevent her from reaching high balls." 

The article concludes, “Were it not for 
these anatomical peculiarities of the fe- 
male she would doubtless far surpass the 
male at tennis. She can run faster, see 
more quickly and is not easily confused. 
But the scientific fact remains that ten- 
nis is not a game for the human female." 

Bobby Riggs knew all this. Why didn't 
Billie Jean King? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel, asked if he would like 
to manage again: "Well. I'll tell you, 
young fella, to be truthful and honest and 
perfectly frank about it. I’m 83 years old. 
which ain't bad. To be truthful and hon- 
est and frank about it, the thing I'd like 
to be right now is an astronaut." 

• Jackie Stewart, racing driver, on his 
young son’s reaction to Stewart's retire- 
ment from racing: "I asked him what I 
should do, and he said, ‘Write books and 
drive* our school bus.’ " 

• Lee Corso. Indiana football coach, 

asked if he had read Ohio State Coach 
Woody Hayes' book You Win with Peo- 
ple!: “1 haven't read the book, but I've 
seen the movies." end 




Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
fora milder taste. 


Trustworthy. You can always depend on 
this Mercury calendar watch by Timex. 
Sweep second hand. Chrome-plated 
case, stainless steel back. Yours for 
free B&W coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write for 
your free Gift Catalog: Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Filler Kings, 16 mg, "tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine, tongs. 18 mg. "tar." 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report February '73 


Kings 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 5, 1973 


IN IT JUST FOR KICKS 


From all over the field, specialists who do nothing but kick are booming in field goals faster than ever. Fewer 
touchdowns are scored, and criticism grows: something should be done to correct the situation by TEX M AULE 






S omewhere, probably on a soccer 
field in middle Europe, a young man 
with an unpronounceable name, a strong 
right leg and a firm conviction that all 
footballs are round, is preparing to be- 
come the most valuable player in the 1984 
Super Bowl. In time, he will be discov- 
ered by a National Football League 
scouting party as he kicks soccer balls 
into orbit. He will be brought back to 

Mirra Rader, a Czech and also a bricklayer, 
boots for the Bears (left), and David Ray 
(top) rips them for LA. George Blanda of 
the Raiders is among the Best, even at 46. 


the U.S. and given a smattering of Eng- 
lish, an introduction to our football and 
basic instruction on how to put on his 
helmet without shearing off his ears. 

Eventually, late on a mid-January Sun- 
day, our hero will kick a 68-yard field 
goal with 10 seconds to play to win the 
Super Bowl and spend the rest of the year 
selling slathers of rugs to his hometown 
fans. The final score will be five field goals 
to four — and not a touchdown will be 
scored the entire afternoon. 

The scenario is not that farfetched. Pro 
football is already becoming a duller 
sport as the cautious strategy of the field 
goal— made possible by side- continued 
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Bruce Qossett pumps one In for the 49ers. 


KICKS continued 

winding soccer booters and highly spe- 
cialized homegrown kickers — has as- 
sumed, for a variety of reasons, dispro- 
portionate importance in the scheme of 
the game. Last year, for instance, there 
were 1 14 fewer touchdowns scored in the 
pros than there were six years ago. But 
there were 141 more field goals. In 1967 
there were an average of 1 .97 field goals 
per game. Midway through this season 
that figure is just above three — an in- 
crease of more than 50%. 

The era of the field goal began, as near- 
ly as one can put a date to such things, 
in 1966 when the NFL's New York Gi- 
ants pirated PeteGogolak, a Hungarian- 
born soccer -style kicker and perhaps the 
best field-goal artist of the day, from the 
Buffalo Bills of the AFL. The larceny pre- 
cipitated full-scale raids by both leagues 
and, eventually, peace between them. It 
also signaled, quite clearly, the impor- 
tance of the siege-gun kicker. 

Only twice prior to 1961 had a kicker 
made as many as 20 field goals in one sea- 
son. But over the last 12 years the lead- 
ing pro field-goal kicker has always had 
20 or more. Last season Chester Mar- 
col, the Polish kicking specialist for the 
Green Bay Packers, hit 33, only one shy 
of the league record. 

So far this season the trend has contin- 
ued. Through Sunday 276 field goals 
were kicked compared with 259 last year. 
Obviously, there are more talented field- 


goal kickers around now — they hit on 
61% last year: 10 years ago it was only 
49%,. But they are only symptomatic of 
what is happening to the game. They are 
not the cause. 

The villain, as much as any other sin- 
gle factor, is the zone defense. The zone 
was first used extensively in the old AFL 
during its last days, when the established 
NFL had a virtual monopoly on top 
defensive backs. Unable to cover receiv- 
ers man-to-man with the personnel at 
their disposal, the AFL coaches devel- 
oped a defense that enabled overmatched 
defenders to choke off a long-range pass- 
ing attack. By the time the leagues 
merged in 1970 and the former AFL 
teams hud ucquircd defensive stars of 
their own. the advantages of the zone 
were clear to everybody — and good de- 
fenders operated it even more efficiently 
than the mediocre ones. 

Cutting off the long pass as a viable 
weapon forced most clubs back to the 
short pass and the run. Fewer successful 
bombs meant fewer quick touchdowns. 
As attacking teams neared the goal line, 
defenses could mass, so that finally, al- 
most as often as not within the 35-yard 
line, coaches began to settle for an al- 
most certain three points rather than 
gamble on trying to prolong a drive that 
might or might not produce six. 

In the last quarter of any reasonably 
close game today, the hometown fans 
are concerned not with whether their 
team can get a touchdown, but with 
whether it can move into field-goal range. 
A prime example came in the Oakland- 
Denver Monday night TV game last 
week. The Raiders, in a 20-20 tie, mount- 
ed a cautious offense that carried to the 
Denver 42 and. with 36 seconds left, 
elderly George Blanda kicked a 49-yard 
field goal. Denver responded with a rap- 
id but equally cautious short-range of- 
fense designed not to win the game but 
to get its own field-goal kicker in range. 
The last two plays in this drive were 
runs intended simply to position the ball 
directly in front of the goalpost. Jim 
Turner’s toe gave Denver its tie— a sat- 
isfying result for the home crowd, cer- 
tainly. But at four other points earlier 
in the same game, drives that might have 
resulted in touchdowns were also set- 
tled out of court, as it were, for field 
goals. As three-pointers go, the final two 
were fairly exciting. But not one of the 
six field goals in the game could com- 
pare to an old-fashioned, go-for-broke 


try for a touchdown. Field goals cost too 
little and pay too much. 

The fact that both Oakland and Den- 
ver had kickers capable of scoring from 
near midfield points up another reason 
why field goals have proliferated. In the 
old days, when clubs could carry only 33 
players, the field-goal kicker kicked as a 
sideline. His principal job was to play an- 
other position. Lou Groza, who led the 
NFL in field goals for years, was a start- 
ing offensive tackle for the Cleveland 
Browns. Bob Waterfield, who kicked 
field goals for the Rams when they won 
the championship in 1951, was their All- 
Pro quarterback. 

Now. with 47-man rosters, teams can 
afford the luxury of specialists, including 
players who do nothing but kick. And 
of these kickers, the only one who puts 
foot to ball except for field goals. PATs 
or kickoffs is Don Cockroft of Cleveland, 
who also punts for the Browns. But once 
they have kicked off, most specialists are 
considered liabilities, since few are capa- 
ble of making an open-field tackle. 

Marcol, the Green Bay kicker, played 
high school and college football after he 
came to the U.S. from Poland, but even 
he admits to his deficiencies. “I made a 
few tackles in college.” he says. “If 1 have 
to do it, it’s something I have to do. But 
I don't take tackling practice. I’ve never 
had to tackle anybody as a pro.” 

Mirro Roder, a Czech who specializes 
in tong field goals for the Chicago Bears 
(Mac Percival, a short field-goal special- 
ist, is also on the squad), recently broke 
a finger on his left hand trying to make a 
tackle. A cheerful rookie who is also a 
qualified bricklayer, Roder was asked to 
compare the two professions: “Laying 
brick, it relax,'' he said. "Lot of funny 
guys lay bricks. Much smile.” This was 
after he had his finger broken. 

With smaller squads, no club could af- 
ford a Marcol ora Roder or, for that mat- 
ter, a Garo Ycprcmian. Ycprcmian is the 
balding Miami tie salesman and field- 
goal kicker who was born in Cyprus, 
played soccer in England and, at S'S" and 
175 pounds, looks like a refugee from the 
Pop Warner League when he trots onto 
the field. But he won the longest game 
ever played when he beat Kansas City 
with a- 37-yard field goal after 22 min- 
utes and 40 seconds of overtime in an 
AFC playoff in 1971. He is better known 
for his pass attempt after a bungled field 
goal in the Super Bowl last year. The fee- 
ble throw was intercepted and returned 
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49 yards for Washington’s only score. 

Not all kickers are so helpless. Roy 
Gerela, the Canadian-born kicker for the 
Steelers, was a fourth-round draft choice 
as a back from New Mexico State. Al- 
though he is small (5' 10", 185 pounds), 
he has made tackles on kickoffs and on 
blocked field-goal attempts. “We have 1 1 
football players out there when the kick- 
ing learn is on ihe fieid," says Coach 
Chuck Noll. 

If larger squads and the zone defense 
created more opportunities for the spe- 
cialist kickers, a rule change last year also 
made their job easier. The idea behind 
moving the hash marks closer to the cen- 
ter of the field was to put more of a bur- 
den on the zone defenses. But it gave the 
kickers a cleaner target. There are no 
more sharp angles; even from the short- 
er ranges the kicks are almost straight 
on. 

A number of suggestions have been put 
forward about how to deal with the field- 
goal problem. The Chicago Bears exper- 
imented with a direct solution in a pre- 
season game against Green Bay. Abe 
Gibron, the hardbitten Bear coach, as- 
signed a hatchet man to assault Marcol 
after he had kicked off. The New York 
Jets later went Gibron two better and as- 
signed three men to knock Marcol down. 

Marcol did not complain about the 
Bear incident, but when the press did Gi- 
bron growled, “What is Marcol, anyway. 


Miami's Garo Yepremian gained fame passing. 



a Polish prince? When you're on the foot- 
ball field, you gotta expect to get hit.” 

But the offending team's own kicker 
is vulnerable, too, and foot-for-a-foot re- 
taliation coud lead to an appalling ca- 
sualty rate in small, foreign field-goal 
kickers. The homebreds, most of them, 
are big enough and have enough foot- 
ball savvy to take care of themselves. 
Tom Dempsey, ihe 6' 1', 255-pound 
kicker for the Philadelphia Eagles, was 
born with half a right foot and a stub of 
a right hand, which did not prevent him 
from playing defensive end in college. He 
holds the league record of 63 yards for a 
field goal, set against Detroit when he 
was with the New Orleans Saints. That 
happened when a new coach sent Demp- 
sey in to kick, thinking the Saints were 
on the Detroit 40-yard line. 

Dempsey is not intimidated by any 
hatchet-man plan. "They blindside me,” 
he said, "and I’ll hit them with this 
stump. I can kill a man with this.” 

Norm Van Brocklin, the acerb coach 
of the Atlanta Falcons, suggests a more 
sophisticated method of dealing with 
field goals and foreign kickers. "Tighten 
up the immigration laws,” he says, ig- 
noring the fact that the Falcons’ place- 
kicker is an Italian-born Hungarian 
named Nick Mike-Mayer. 

More serious proposals would either 
diminish the value of the field goal or 
make it more difficult to kick. Points for 
a field goal might be tied to its length; 
inside the 20. two points; from the 20 to 
the 40. three points; and from beyond 
the 40, four points. That would certain- 
ly reward the strong-legged kicker, but 
it would penalize the better team, 
which would clearly pay a price for main- 
taining a drive from, say, the 45 to the 
15 before being forced to try a field goal. 
And one can imagine a quarterback, 
faced with third and long at the oppo- 
nent's 39-yard line, deliberately losing 
two yards so as to put his kicker just out- 
side the 40 for a four-point goal. 

Moving the goalposts to the back of 
the end zone would make field goals 10 
yards more difficult, but it still would not 
negate the advantage a team with a long- 
range kicker enjoys. There would be 
cheap 45-yard field goals instead of 
cheapies from 55 yards dut. 

The simplest way to cut down on field 
goals, especially the long shots, would be 
to force the kicking team to take a risk 
commensurate with the reward. A missed 
try inside the 20-yard line would, as now. 



Eagle Tom Dempsey holds 63-yard record. 


result in the opposing team's gaining pos- 
session on the 20. But on a miss outside 
the 20 the ball would be returned to the 
line of scrimmage. This rule would re- 
sult in more punts, since few coaches 
would take a chance on giving an oppo- 
nent the ball around midfield in a close 
game after a missed field goal. The other 
team would then be in a position to drive 
to within short field-goal range. 

Some argue that a punt is no more ex- 
citing than a field goal, but that need not 
be true. If, as a supplement to the new 
field-goal rule, the Canadian football rule 
outlawing the fair catch were also adopt- 
ed, the punt would have to be fielded and 
returned. And punt returns were once 
among the most exciting plays in the 
game. 

It does not seem likely that any such 
drastic measures will be taken in the near 
future. Dempsey analyzed the situation 
accurately. 

“Funny thing,” he said. "The owners 
who don't have a long-ball kicker want 
the rules' changed against kicking the 
long ball. And the owners who have long- 
ball kickers want long kicks to be worth 
more. I say change the defenses, don’t 
blame the kickers.” 

He may have three points there, end 
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ADIEU, ADIEU, KIND FRIENDS... 

In the gloom and mist at Toronto, in the crisp sunlight of Aqueduct, Meadow Stable's two big horses bid farewell to 
racing. Only Secretariat won, but a multitude of fans will remember both with fondness by FRANK DEFORD 



H ard by the hedge, snorting steam in 
the raw twilight like some mythical 
beast running across a faded storybook, 
he drove alone through the mist and al- 
most, it seemed, out of the low lake 
clouds, and won at his leisure, from here 
to there. “Thank you," said the jockey. 
“Hello, you beautiful thing,” said the 
owner. And now goodby. Secretariat. 

So quickly it was over. This magnif- 
icent horse's career, compressed, by pro- 
bate pressures — as sure indeed as death 
and taxes — into a few short months of 
majesty, was finished. Secretariat had 
won the Canadian International Cham- 
pionship in Toronto by 6 Vi lengths, and. 
like his stablemate Riva Ridge the day 
before, had then been retired to stud at 
Claiborne Farm. It was only 16 months 
since he had first run a race; for that mat- 
ter, barely 3 Vi years since he was foaled. 

Whatever Secretariat leaves now in 
bloodlines will be only a small part of 
his legacy. He was not allowed the time 
to change racing, but some changes will 


follow, flowing directly from his influ- 
ence. Secretariat alone was responsible 
for the Marlboro Cup, the first grossly 
commercial incursion into U.S. racing. 
With the largest racing television audi- 
ence ratings for his Derby and his Bel- 
mont, he brought more races to the TV 
screen. That Secretariat also needed an 
agent to merchandise his spangled prod- 
uct line; that thousands of kids brought 
box breakfasts and Kodaks to watch him 
work out mornings: that he made the 
covers of the national newsweeklies; that 
perhaps SI 00,000 worth of sentimental 
uncashed tickets remain out on him; that 
his pictures are hawked as presidential 
portraits once were — all this certainly 
suggests that he touched something out 
there beyond the usual exacta lines. 

“I think he absolutely revitalized rac- 
ing," says Jimmy Kilroe, the California 
racing secretary. “We must believe in 
something.” 

“He was a power that transcended rac- 
ing," says Jack Krumpe, president of the 


Breezing home, Secretarial ends his spectac- 
ular career with an easy win at Woodbine. 

New York Racing Association. “You 
didn’t have to know a thing about rac- 
ing to appreciate this great mass of 
power, this beauty." 

Secretariat’s triumph was primarily 
personal, but his valedictory at Wood- 
bine was diminished all the same in that 
his regular rider, "the all-Canadian kid," 
Ron Turcotte, was suspended and inel- 
igible. While it may not quite have been, 
as a Toronto columnist wrote, a case of 
destroying "the greatest homecoming act 
since the swallows came back to Capi- 
strano,” it was wrenching for Turcotte 
and unfair to all. It broke up that famil- 
iar set of four — the horse. Rider Ron, 
Trainer Lucien Laurin, Owner Penny 
Tweedy — and the reliable post-victory 
TV chorus: "Congratulations again, 
Mrs. Tweedy/Thank you, Jack/ And way 
to go, Lucien/Thank you. Jack/ When 
did you know you had it won, Ron?" 
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So closely had the four been associ- 
ated that when someone asked Laurin the 
day before the race, “When does Eddie 
get in?" the trainer's lumpy leprechaun 
face screwed up in abject confusion. 
“Eddie? Eddie who?” he asked. Eddie 
was Eddie Maple, the substitute jock for 
Secretariat. 

This change in riders was the only dra- 
ma. Much was made of the similarities 
between Secretariat's and Man o' War’s 
departure from racing: both 3-year-olds 
nicknamed Big Red, both running their 
2 1 si and last race — and in Ontario- and 
both completing the greatest money-win- 
ning year in history to that time. But Man 
o' War was in a classic match race against 
the noble Sir Barton, while Secretariat - 
in at 117 pounds, his lightest weight since 
he was a maiden — had only to deal with 
an undistinguished field of hangers-on. 

After three weeks of golden autumn 
sunshine. Sunday came up drizzly, dour, 
windy and mean. Awake at 3 a.m. and 
chipper, acknowledging a steady stream 
of admirers (“Admittance By Atten- 
dance Only" the sign on Barn No. 8 said ), 
Secretariat alone remained unperturbed 
that it had rained on his last parade. He 
accepted, with bemusement it seemed, 
the cheers or often just the approving 
murmurs of a country more knowing in 
the ways of nobility than of thorough- 
breds. At last on the turf, he broke eas- 
ily on the outside, moved up to Kenne- 
dy Road's flank, never took a bad step, 
accepted one little love tap from Maple, 
went by Kennedy Road at the 3/8ths pole 
and led by 12 lengths at the top of the 
stretch. Without any challenge, his time 
in the rain was only four-fifths of a sec- 
ond off the track record. 

The day before, in the two-mile Jock- 
ey Club Gold Cup in New York, Riva 
Ridge had better weather but a bitter 
parting. It might have figured. Riva was 
somehow always slighted. He won the 
Derby, won the Belmont, won a million 
dollars and was syndicated for $5 mil- 
lion at stud, but invariably he was cast 
as a second banana. Were it not for ole 
Jupiter Pluvius and a State Fair speed- 
ball named Bee Bee Bee, he would have 
taken the Triple Crown in *72, and his 
would have been the gloried name on all 
the lips and all the sweat shirts. Mrs. 


Tweedy calls him “friendlier" than Sec- 
retariat, and Turcotte places him “clos- 
est to my heart." Yet it was Secretariat 
that Turcotte chose to ride the only time 
the stablemates met, and together Tur- 
cotte and Secretariat soundly whipped 
Riva. 

Secretariat was the It horse, the Wow 
horse, the people's horse. Riva Ridge was 
the horse’s horse — playing Gehrig to Sec- 
retariat's Ruth, Johnston to his Tildcn, 
Mikita to his Hull. Even his final race 
Saturday was on national television only 
because CBS had gambled Secretariat 
might be in it. As it was. Riva went head 
to head in a 1 :37K first mile with Prove 
Out, the Allen Jerkens surprise that up- 
set Secretariat in the Woodward, then fell 
back. Prove Out went on to win in hand 
by 4*4 lengths, while Riva collapsed to a 
sad dead last. 

Now both Meadow champions return 
to Claiborne, where Secretariat was con- 
ceived and Riva foaled that magic spring 
of '69. Since so much is at stake, both 
will be quickly put to trial. First, they 
will be bred to test marcs. Most new 
young stallions have little knowledge of 
what is supposed to be natural. Next, 
their semen will be examined. Eventually 
they will be required to service “a full 
book" of 40 mares in the rush-rush sea- 
son that runs from February to June. For 
this first year, however, they probably 
will see no more than 28 mares. 

Besides mating, studs do little but eat 
and sleep, so it is almost impossible to 


bring these fat and happy rascals back 
into training if they do not cut the mus- 
tard in the breeding shed. Up to 5 C ’} of 
would-be stallions are either sterile or 
noneffcctive — and it can happen in the 
very best of families. Assault, the 1946 
Triple Crown winner, had no seed; Riva 
Ridge had a half-brother. Hydrologist, 
who disappointed a lot of mares before 
his owners gave up. 

The odds, though, are about five cents 
on the dollar ($2.10, out, out) that Mrs. 
Tweedy's two champions can produce, 
and that they departed the madding 
crowds for good this weekend. The last 
flowers they put on Secretariat were car- 
nations, white and red, and then they 
took them off and he left. So the best 
thing racing had seen in years — some 
would say ever — was gone, gone in his 
prime, gone in his glory, gone away to 
his tea and scandal in the Blue Grass, 
while the exactas and doubles stay be- 
hind to entertain the old men with their 
Racing Forms. How strange is this en- 
terprise that takes away the hearts and 
leaves the numbers. 

The groom, Eddie Sweat, had him by 
the bridle as they walked round the club- 
house turn back to the race barn, back 
for the last time. He kept patting him 
on the withers. It was very nearly dark 
by now, and one could only wave after 
Secretariat, remember him. marvel at 
him. and cry out (after Shelley): Why 
(lids l thou leave the trodden paths . . . 
too soon ? end 


A badly beaten sixth. Riva Ridge trails Prove Out by some 33 lengths at two miles In New York. 
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’TWAS A GREAT DAY 
FOR THE IRISH 


Not in a holiday mood, Notre Dame successfully barricaded Anthony 
Davis of USC and paraded to sweet-revenge victory by PAT PUTNAM 


A ll week people had been telling Ara 
i Parseghian how to beat USC. No 
problem. Every time they snap the ball, 
just have 1 1 guys jump on Anthony Da- 
vis (see cover). Belt him with The Gip- 
per. Run him down with the Four Horse- 
men. Drop the Golden Dome on him. 
Trip him getting off the bus. Get the son- 
ofaahggaggh! Do something! 

Last season Davis shattered the Irish 
with six touchdown runs — on national 
television yet. In South Bend he is about 
as popular as the Rev. Ian Paisley. For 
days before the game they taped his pic- 
ture on campus sidewalks. So they could 
walk on him. They hanged him in effigy. 
Sign painters denounced him. Fortunate- 
ly for Davis, none of the students were 
versed in voodoo. 

On the morning before Notre Dame 
dispatched USC without having to drop 
the Dome on anyone, Parseghian clos- 
eted himself in his office and said he 
wished that stopping Anthony Davis was 
all there was to beating the Trojans, 
something the Irish had not managed to 
do since 1966. 

“There isn't any way we are going to 
key on Davis," he said. "In the first place, 
if we did they'd kill us with the passing 
game. And they have it. USC has a lot 
of weapons, and Davis is just one of 
them. Last year” — Parseghian shook his 
head and paused for a moment — "last 
year he scored six times but he only 
gained 99 yards rushing. No team had 
run back a kickoff for a touchdown 
against Notre Dame since I've been here. 
And he did it twice. Twice! That's what 
killed us." 

A short distance away in Elkhart, in 
the cocktail lounge of a hotel sandwiched 
between two theaters featuring horror 
films, John McKay, the USC coach, was 
saying that he was more worried about 
the noise volume at Notre Dame Stadi- 
um than in trying to guess what Notre 
Dame would try to do with Davis. 


“It's an awesome experience to play 
there," said Lynn Swann, USC's superb 
senior flanker and a terror on punt re- 
turns. “The fans are almost in your lap. 
They yell so loud you can’t hear. When 
I’m out as a flanker and the quarterback 
calls an audible, I try to read his lips. If I 
can't, I check field position and try to 
guess. If it’s a run and 1 figure a pass, 
then I’m in trouble. I just have to take 
my chances." 

"If we can't hear the count,’’ said Mc- 
Kay, "we’ll just walk away. We have the 
right to be heard. We’re not going to try 
and outshout 59,000 people." 

McKay’s blue Irish eyes twinkled and 
he grinned. He was thinking of the story 
circulating in South Bend how. after los- 
ing to the Irish 51-0 in 1966, he suppos- 
edly vowed he’d never again lose to Notre 
Dame. "I never did," he said mildly. 
"I’m stupid, but I’m not that stupid. 
That would be ridiculous. But talking 
about noise at that stadium, just think 
what I’ll hear when I walk off the field if 
we lose Saturday. Still, I love it. It’s all 
part of the game." 

When it was over on Saturday, and un- 
beaten Notre Dame had won 23-14 by 
matching USC touchdown for touch- 
down and adding three field goals, 
McKay got the verbal abuse he had pre- 
dicted, and he left the field humming the 
Irish Victory March. "There was noth- 
ing else to hum,” he said. For the de- 
fending national champions it was their 
first loss in 24 games. 

The strategy Parseghian finally de- 
signed for Davis was simple but effective. 
On kickoffs, he was sent chasing long and 
low squibs to his left or to his right, and 
by the time he could turn upfield the Irish 
had effectively shut off all routes of es- 
cape. He returned three for 80 yards but 
none past the USC 35. "I’m glad they put 
him back there alone without Swann or 
those squibs would have cost us a lot of 
field position," said Parseghian. 


And on plays from scrimmage, Notre 
Dame defensed him the way they do any 
other fine running back, with equal re- 
spect for an air assault. Parseghian had 
decided Davis could gain 100 yards and 
not seriously hurt them. He gained but 55 
on 19 carries, the longest for nine. "He’s 
a great running back," said McKay. 
“His only problem is that everyone ex- 
pects him to duplicate the impossible." 

Notre Dame’s defense expected no 
such thing. To a man they felt they had 
made Davis a star and they resented it. 
“He may end up on his knees,” vowed 
Greg Collins, a 220-pound junior line- 
backer, referring to Davis’ habit of slid- 
ing into end zones, “but he won’t be 
doing it in the Notre Dame end zone. 
Last year he got six touchdowns. This 
year he’ll be lucky to get six inches." 

On his first carry, Davis managed two 
yards before being driven to the ground 
by Collins. Up rushed Tim Rudnick from 
his defensive back position to scream, 
"This isn’t the Coliseum. Welcome to 
South Bend." 
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Rudnick had a private rage. Since last 
year’s loss to USC, he had been person- 
ally blamed for all of Davis' scores. “And 
I wasn’t even covering him,” Rudnick 
fumed. *Td be covering some receiver 
like J. K. McKay, hear a noise, turn 
around and there he'd be sliding past me 
on his knees. On all the All-America 
films, there he was and there 1 was with 
my mouth open.” 

Parseghian had hinted that he might 
throw away the book for USC. His rec- 
ord at Notre Dame was 79-15-4, but they 
claimed he never won a big one. “I guess 
they are only big if we lose,” he said with 
a grin. Too, it has been mentioned that 
he never gambled if it might mean de- 
feat. You do not win 79 games without 
an occasional gamble. Nevertheless. 

Notre Dame burned the book on the 
first series. With a fourth and two at the 
USC 36, Parseghian sent in orders to go 
for it, but a delay of game penalty can- 
celed the gamble. Still, it was an indica- 
tion the Irish meant business. 

In the first half USC's punting was a 


disaster. The first, partially blocked by 
Rudnick, went 15 yards and out of 
bounds at the Trojan 28. Notre Dame 
turned it into a 32-yard field goal by side- 
winder Bob Thomas. His first of three. 
USC responded with the aid of an Irish 
personal foul and a varied attack to move 
65 yards into a 7 -3 lead. Davis got the 
last yard on a sweep. But Thomas’ sec- 
ond field goal cut that to 7-6. 

With little more than five minutes re- 
maining in the second period Notre 
Dame marched again, starting from 
USC’s 47. Clements handed off mostly to 
Russ Kornman and twice completed 
passes to Pete Demmerle as the Irish ar- 
rived at the Trojan goal line with a fourth 
down and 30 seconds left in the half. 
Clements took the ball in himself to put 
Notre Dame into the lead. 

"Go for two,” shouted Parseghian, 
who had used up all his time-outs. With 
the bedlam on the sideline, no one heard 
him and when Thomas kicked the extra 
point to make it 13-7, Parseghian cov- 
ered his eyes. 


At halftime, Parseghian elected to go 
with two tight ends, so bolstered, to 
run the powerful Notre Dame sweep at 
USC’s weak side. The Trojans, who had 
hoped to win with the big play, were 
killed by it. Eric Penick, who finished 
with 1 18 yards, which was 50 more than 
USC managed, swept left from the 15 on 
Notre Dame’s first offensive play of the 
second Half, stepped over the wreckage 
left by Guards Gerry DiNardo and 
Frank Pomarico and Fullback Wayne 
Bullock and took off. At the 35, USC’s 
Danny Reece grabbed Penick around the 
hips but he slipped away, and after that 
no one got close. 

But USC was hardly through. The 
Trojans snapped right back to 20-14 on 
four Pat Haden-to-Swann passes, the 
fiankcrback making a dandy catch of the 
last one, a 27-yarder, at the edge of the 
end zone. And soon after, when the Tro- 
jan defense forced Notre Dame to punt, 
it seemed the game had turned around. 
But on the punt USC was offside and the 
five-yard penalty gave the Irish a first 
down. Big play. 

Minutes later it was fourth and one at 
the USC 38. With the snap the ball 
popped out of Clements’ hands but it was 
grabbed on the run by Kornman, who 
gained five yards for another first down. 
Again, big play. 

Although the drive stalled, Thomas 
kicked his third field goal to give the liish 
a solid nine-point lead, 23- 14. From there 
on the Trojans contributed some big 
plays of their own — negative big plays — 
like a Davis fumble in scoring posi- 
tion and a J. K. McKay fumble after a 
completed pass. And so it was still 23-14 
at the end and Ara Parseghian had in- 
deed won a very big game. 

Afterward everyone wanted to know 
what kind of a move Penick had put on 
Danny Reece at the 35. 

"On who?” he said. "I didn't know 
anybody had me. I didn't feel a thing. In 
fact, I can’t remember anything except 
being loose and running it out. It's all 
by instinct.” 

Someone suggested that perhaps Pen- 
ick should have completed his 85-yard 
trip by sliding on his knees in the USC 
end zone. 

The 213-pound junior recoiled at the 
thought. "On my knees?” he said in dis- 
gust. "I’m no hot dog. This is Notre 
Dame.” end 
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HAWG HUNT FOR THE 
BASS MASTERS 


The mystery take Classic brought 26 pro fishermen to South Carolina to 
cast for largemouth bass — and a SI5.000 purse by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


T he DC-8 look off from the New Or- 
leans airport shortly after 1 1 o’clock 
Monday morning, and only one of the 
passengers knew where the plane was go- 
ing. That passenger was Ray Scott, pres- 
ident of BASS, the Bass Anglers Sports- 
man Society, who was taking the 26 top 
pro fishermen in the U.S. and their wives 
and 40 outdoors writers to a mystery lake 
somewhere in the world. Upon arrival at 
the lake, the 26 fishermen were to get one 
practice day before three days of com- 
petition to see who could catch the most 
pounds of bass for the winner-take-all 
cash pri/c of SI 5,000 in the Miller High 
Life BASS Masters Classic. 

Earlier Scott, with his love for drama, 
had said that he would announce the 
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name of the mystery lake when the jet 
reached an altitude of 10,000 feet. But 
he remained silent as the plane ascended 
higher and higher until it reached its 
crusing altitude of 33,000 feet. Excitedly, 
fishermen and sportsw liters peered out 
the windows at the landscape below in 
an effort to figure out at least which way 
the plane was bound. As Mobile Bay ap- 
peared below, northern Florida became 
the subject of speculation, and there was 
one wild guess at Puerto Rico. Fisher- 
men never know with Scott. When the 
mystery lake event first started two years 
ago, Scott flew the contestants from At- 
lanta to Lake Mead outside Las Vegas, 
and last year, just as the no smoking 
light flicked off upon the departure from 
Memphis, Scott announced the mystery 
lake was J. Percy Priest Reservoir near 
Nashville, and with that the no smok- 
ing sign lit up and the plane came down 
to land. 

Last \veek, however, Scott was not at 
all in character, and he continued to slay 
mum as the chartered Delta jet, booked 

Hottest plug of the year is this genuine balsa- 
wood Big-O, hand-carved down In Tennessee. 



The contest started in early morning with a 
herd of 85-horse motors roaring into the mist. 

in the name of the Golden Age Garden 
Club, turned away from the Gulf Coast 
and headed in a northeast direction. 
Haze and clouds obscured the ground for 
the next hour of flight, but then as the 
stewardesses prepared to serve lunch, the 
plane began to descend. No cities ap- 
peared below, just mile after mile of piney 
woods and a brief glimpse of an inter- 
state highway. "Any of you folks know 
where we are?” Scott asked over a bull- 
horn. No one did, and when the jet was 
only 2,000 feet above the ground, he in- 
vited everyone to take a look at the mys- 
tery water below. It was Clark Hill Lake, 
with its 1.200 miles of shoreline, which 
lies on the South Carolina-Gcorgia line. 
As the jet circled the 70,000-acrc lake pri- 
or to landing at Augusta, 50 miles south- 
east, Scott pointed out the newly opened 
lodge at Hickory Knob State Resort Park 
on the Carolina side of the lake. At the 
same time down below, the staff at the 
lodge was learning the true identity of 
their guests; they had been expecting a 
convention from Mutual of Omaha. 

In the U.S. the freshwater black bass — 
largemouth. smallmouth or spotted- -is 
the most popular game fish of all. There 
are literally millions of bass fishermen, 
particularly in Dixie where big large- 
mouths are lovingly known as "hawgs.” 
Scott, who began hawking memberships 
in BASS in 1967 out of a cubbyhole of- 


fice in Montgomery. Ala., now has more 
than 135,000 members who pay SlO-a- 
year dues. Fishermen get a subscription 
to Bassmuster, the bimonthly magazine, 
discounts on tackle and life insurance 
and. most important of all. the right to 
enter the pro tournament circuit, which 
in some areas ranks with stock-car rac- 
ing in esteem. Last year 500 fishermen 
competed on the BASS circuit in closely 
policed tournaments, such as the Rebel 
Invitational and the Seminole Lunker. 
Although a number of contestants did 
not stand a chance of winning, they glad- 
ly paid the stiff entry fees with the idea 
of learning all they could by fishing in 
the same boat with a standout pro. It is 
also quite an honor for a BASS member 
to go back home and say he has fished 
with, say, Billy Westmorland of Celina. 
Tenn., probably the best smallmouth 
man in the whole country. 

Tournament scoring is based on the 
weight of the bass caught, and the limit 
is 10 fish a day. No bass smaller than 12 
inches may be taken, and all fish are kept 
in a live well for later release. A contes- 
tant gets a one-ounce bonus for each live 
bass, and in a close tournament a dead 
fish can mean losing. 

The idea of the mystery lake Classic 
was the brainchild of Scott and Bob 
Cobb, the editor of Bassmaster. Scott, 
who often likens the BASS tournament 
circuit to the PGA golf tour, wanted an 
equivalent of the Masters, and he and 
Cobb decided that if they took the top 



The Aggravator. a splnnerbait designed to 
run through snags, was also a favorite. 


point scorers for the year and suddenly 
"parachuted them onto a strange lake 
with only one day's practice instead of 
three, you’ll find out who is the best bass 
fisherman in the world." 

The fishermen set off for their Clark 
Hill practice round at eight o'clock Tues- 
day morning after Scott said a prayer and 
fired a flare gun at the starting line. All 
embarked in 16-foot Ranger bass boats 
powered by 85-horsc Johnson outboards 
and identically equipped with depth find- 
ers, trolling motors, surface continued 



Tom Mann of Eufauia. Ala., who fished every day in a stand of flooded timber and kvas the first day’s leader, puts a largemouth in the live well. 
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temperature meters, oxygen monitors, 
electric anchors, aerator systems for the 
live well, twin 95-amp super-marine bat- 
teries and 1,200-gallon-per-hour bilge 
pumps. The boats had been trucked to 
Clark Hill Lake by night from Flippin, 
Ark., with the drivers getting en route 
marching orders by phone at prear- 
ranged stops to ensure secrecy. 

Instead of being paired with one an- 
other as in a usual tournament, each pro 
was accompanied by a member of the 
press who sometimes fished but mostly 
watched. “Throwing a line in the water 
a pro has worked is like fishing behind 
a vacuum cleaner," said Keith Gardner 
of Fishing World. The pretournament fa- 
vorite by a big margin was Roland Mar- 
tin, a 33-year-old promotion and prod- 
uct-development specialist for Lowrance 
Electronics in Tulsa and the alltime 
BASS money winner with career earn- 
ings of 536,235.20. A former teacher and 
ex-guide on the Santce-Cooper reservoirs 
in South Carolina, Martin will stay up 
to three in the morning examining the 
topographical map of a lake to pinpoint 
shallow or deepwater “structure" that 
should attract or hold bass. Structure can 
mean anything from a lone rock on a 
sandbar to a hump in deep water or the 
bend in a submerged creek bed in a 
dammed-up lake. Structure is so impor- 
tant for bass that a number of local en- 
thusiasts in the South have taken to cre- 
ating their own by chain-sawing trees 
along the banks of a lake. "Those trees 
will concentrate fish within a week," says 
Bob Cobb. “What they say is best is a 
live oak cut with green leaves still on it. 
It'll hold its foliage longer than other 
trees. Or you can drag out a tree behind 
a boat, anchor it in deep water and cre- 
ate a ‘honey hole.’ ” 

Martin had yet to win a Classic. As 
Cobb explained, “It takes Roland just a 
little longer to get organized with only 
one day of practice instead of the usual 
three. He's like a computer; he has to 
have all the data fed into his head to take 
advantage of his exceptional abilities. I'm 
flat convinced he’s the finest bass fish- 
erman around, but he's not a gambler 
and relies on a scientific system of elim- 
ination to get the pattern on bass.” 

continued 

Red-shirted Rayo Breckenrldge fished his way 
to the trophy and the SIS. 000. Tournament Di- 
rector Ray Scott checked the weight of the 
winner's catch before the fish were released. 



The Men’s Lib Watch 

Is your wristwatch a time chauvinist? Does it demand 
too much of your time for the time it gives? With 
the boredom of winding it every day? And the 
drudgery of turning the hands through 24 hours, just 
to reset the date? (Maybe it doesn’t even tell you the 
date. Or the day.) <1 Wdl, Bulova has a watch that will 
give you freedom, now A self-winding date and day 
watch. With an instant change feature that lets you 
adjust end-of-month dates with a pull and push of the 
stem. It’s water and shock resistant (to help free 
you from worrying about its health). And it has a time- 
tested Bulova movement (to help free you from worry- 
ing about its reliability). ^The Instant Change Date 
and Day Automatic. In styles ranging from radical to 
conservative. At all fine jewelry and department stores. 
BULOVA. These days the right time isn’t enough. 

From left to right: # 12620— # 1 1002— ir 1 1633—# 1 2006. These styles anti others from S65. © Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 




Introducing the 1974 Volkswagen. 


While other car makers are busy 
taking the wraps off their new model 
cars, Volkswagen has gone one step 
further and changed the wraps. 

From the minute you drive away in 
your 74 Volkswagen, you're covered 
by our Owners Security Blanket with 
Computer Analysis. 

It’s not |ust a warranty. Its a commit- 
ment to our owners long after theyve 
signed on the dotted line. 

We like to think of it as total trans- 
portation because you deserve a car 
you can count on 365 days a year. And 
we believe you shouldn't have to keep 
paying to get what you deserve. 

Nobody in the car business has any 
plan like it. Nobody seems to care 
enough. Or do enough, Except Volks- 
wagen. 

If vou take a little time to read this, 
you'll find out how a Volkswagen 
owner gets the most advanced new 


cor coverage plan in the world free. 

Our 12 month/20,000 mile guarantee. 

Most car owners drive 
about 14.000 miles Sjsjn. 

during the first 
year. So what q f 
earthly good is c ^ ^ 

12.000 mile guoran- - *> ' (f. 
tee? Volkswagen's cov- 
erage is for 20,000 miles— most car 
companies don t come near that. 

This is our guarantee, in plain En- 
glish: 

If you maintain and service your 
1974 Volkswagen as prescribed in the 
Volkswagen Maintenance Schedule, 
any factory parts found to be defective 
in material or workmanship within 12 
months or 20,000 miles, whichever 
comes first (except filters and tires), 
will be repaired or replaced free of 
charge by any U.S. or Canadian VW 
dealer. 1 ’ 


We guarantee against more than 
just defective parts. 

Volkswegens Owners Security 
Blanket goes far beyond |ust guaran- 
teeing against defects. Most car com- 
panies won’t replace a windshield 
wiper if it wears out. We will. They 
won t replace a lightbulb. We will. 

Take things like brake pads and 
linings. As long as you have them 
adjusted when your Maintenance 
Schedule says so, we ll replace them 
free if they wear out, Same thing goes 
for dutch* linings and batteries. 

And spark plugs and points? We 
change them free at 12.000 miles and 
we ll honor that no matter how long it 
takes you to go that distance. This is 
unheard of in the auto industry. 

24 months/24,000 miles. 

We ve gone one step further with 
the insides of our engine and transmis- 
sion. We guarantee them for two years 



ners 


nKef 


»fer Analysis 


or 24,000 miles, 
whichever comes 
first. Of course we , 
don't cover defects Njc5e 
caused by lock of 
maintenance or 
abuse. 



We guarantee our repairs. 

When you’re running out of war- 
ranty, you’re still not out of luck. We ll 
make the repair free and guarantee 
the parts and workmanship for an 
additional 6 months or 6,000 miles. 


If the repair takes overnight, 
we ll lend you a car. 

Moving right along. tolin4t)uo 
were committed to £ ^ y* 

keep you moving. ^ ' 

So if you're equal- C ‘ ■ c - ft' 
if led owner and ^ • — . . J ** 
you find that a war- 
ranty repair is going to 
take overnight well lend you a free 


car by appointment, for as long os the 
repair takes. 

(And we haven't forgotten owners 
of older VWs. If your car needs a re- 
pair and you need a car, we’ll rent you 
one at a nominal price.) 

Express care. 

How many times have you heard of 
waiting two weeks before you can get 
a headlight fixed 9 Not at Volkswagen. 
With Express Care if we can fix some- 
thing in less than 30 minutes, we’ll do 
if while you wait No appointment 
needed for these little repairs. 

3 free computer check-ups. 

No other car maker in the world 
has anything like Computer Analysis. 
(They probably will some day in the 
future.) 

Every 1974 Volkswagen can be plug- 
ged into a computer and out comes o 
written analysis of over 50 vital func- 
tions. Everything from your engine 




compression down to your battery 
voltage. 

Computer Analy- 
sis can spot things 
that even a 
master me- lil« 
chanic might 
not see. So we in- 
can fix these ' w 
things while 
you’re still covered by our Owner's 
Security Blanket. 


se.f fjy* ♦* - * 


We re in this together. 

. We made the car. You own the car. 
So were in this together. As long as 
you maintain your new Volkswagen 
properly we II do most of the worrying 
for you. That's what Volkswagen's 
- . Owner s Security Blanket 

,S °H °bout -once you're 
m j • a Volkswagen Owner, 
rw j were not going to leave 
Jr you out in the cold. 



Would you like to become less dependent 
on cigarettes? Would you like to smoke less? 
Or inhale less? 

Then you ought to think about switching 
to new Dutch Treats. 

The filtered litde cigar with a taste that’s 
different from cigarettes but very satisfying. 

DutchTreats 

could change the way you smoke. 
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Pattern is another important term in 
bass fishing. It is the key to winning 
any tournament, and all the fishermen on 
the practice round sought out the best 
pattern: the probable whereabouts of 
concentrations of bass at a given time. 
Pattern takes in structure; what depth the 
bass are; cover (brush, flooded timber, 
riprap on a drowned road crossing); bait 
fish (Clark Hill had schools of moving 
threadfin shad): oxygen level (a brand 
new factor in bass fishing): water clarity 
(the lake was stained an otT-grecn from 
algae with visibility six feet at best ): tem- 
perature: the type of lure or “bait": lure 
color and lure presentation. 

A couple of years ago the plastic worm 
was the king of baits for largemouth bass. 
However, some others have been crowd- 
ing it. such as the spinnerbaits. Stan 
Sloan of Nashville, who finished second 
to Martin on the tournament circuit this 
year, manufactures and fishes the Zorro 
Aggravator spinnerbait, and sales have 
jumped from 1 00,(XX) a year to 750.000 
as a result of Bobby Murray 's using /t 
to win the 1971 Classic at Lake Mead. 
Similarly. Don Butler of Tulsa, another 
manufacturer and top pro who won the 
1972 Classic on his own Small Okiebug 
spinnerbait. has had sales of the SOB 
zoom. The preferred color for both 
spinnerbaits is generally chartreuse. An- 
other hot lure is a fat-bellied plug known 
as the Big-O. w hich casts like a pork chop 
and was first carved out of balsa wood 
by Fred Young, a whittlcr in Oak Ridge. 
Tcnn. When Larry Hill, an insurance 
salesman from Winston-Salem, N.C., 
won the Florida Invitational this year 
with a final-day string of 10 bass that av- 
eraged six pounds apiece on a balsa-wood 
Big-O. the lure became in such demand 
that fishermen would rent them from a 
fortunate owner for S5 a day each, with 
a S20 deposit, and carry them in egg car- 
tons to keep them from gettingscratchcd. 
The Big-O and such copies as the Big-N, 
the Big Jim and Fat Albert are now be- 
ing manufactured in plastic, but to the 
purist nothing can match the original bal- 
sa-wood Big-O. and Young has a long 
waiting list of customers. 

The serious action started on Wednes- 
day. and at the 4 p.m. weigh-in the lead- 
er was Tom Mann, a bail manufacturer 
from Eufaula, Ala., with 20 pounds nine 
ounces of largemouth bass, five pounds 
one ounce ahead of his nearest compet- 
itor, Bobby Meador of Baton Rouge. 
Prodded by Ray Scott, Mann told the 


crowd of eager spectators at the marina 
that he had taken the fish on four baits: 
his own leaded-tail spinner. Little George 
(named for Governor Wallace): his own 
plastic Jelly Worm (blackberry and 
strawberry flavors): a Rebel Humpback 
plug: and Bill Norman's Little Scooper. 
a small diving plug. "He has to be tcllin' 
the truth!" Scott exclaimed. “He admits 
he caught fish on other men's baits!" 

Privately. Mann said his pattern had 
been to fish an area of flooded timber 
standing in only five or six feet of water. 
"I'm not after big bass." he said of his 
fishing strategy. "I just want my limits. 
If you limit every day, you will win the 
majority of tournaments." Roland Mar- 
tin, who caught five fish weighing only 
seven pounds one ounce the first day and 
never was a factor after that, had showed 
up to fish the same area, but since he is 
allergic to bee slings he had to depart 
quickly when wasps started coming out 
of their nests in the dead trees. 

• One of the interested spectators at the 
marina was Lee Wulff, the noted salmon 
and big-game fisherman who was pro- 
ducing a film on the Classic. "If 1 were 
young. I would have fitted right into this 
group." Wulff said. "There is a score, 
but there was no score when I set out to 
become the All-American angler. This 
bass competition has proven how little 
luck there is in fishing." 

On the second day Ruyo Breckenridge. 
a 44-ycar-old cotton and soybean farm- 
er from Paragould, Ark., took the lead 
by coming in with 24 pounds 1 1 ounces 
of bass to give him a total of 40 pounds 
one ounce. Breckenridge, who has the 
seamed face and squint eyes of a Con- 
federate sharpshooter picking off attack- 
ing Yankees, spontaneously told the 
crowd that South Carolinians were the 
most wonderful people he had ever met 
anywhere He also added that he would 
be forever grateful to Roland Martin for 
bringing him in when the engine of his 
boat wouldn't start. Scott said, "I don't 
think Southern hospitality could be bet- 
ter expressed." 

Breckenridge said that he had done all 
his fishing in a stream. Fishing Creek, 
that meandered and narrowed back from 
Clark Hill Lake for five or six miles. On 
his first day the bass had been there, but 
he was losing the two- and three-pound- 
ers because they were just sort of peck- 
ing at his baits. On the second day he 
had cast to the stumps, "willers." and a 
lew small stands of timber on the out- 
coniiHHfil 
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Which 
color TV 
needs 
fewest 
repairs? 

TVservice 
technicians 
say Zenith. 

Again. 

For the second consecutive 
year, a nationwide survey of in- 
dependent TV service techni- 
cians named Zenith, by more 
than 2 to 1 over the next best 
brand, as needing fewest repairs. 


grisuoN 

you are familiar with which one woul 

ANSWERS: 

Zenith 35% 

Brand A 14% 

Brand B 11% 

Brand C 5% 

Brand I) 3% 

Brand E 3% 

Brand F 2% 

Brand G 2% 

Brand H 2% 

Brand I 1% 
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There are a lot of big reasons for buying a Duster 
instead of a Pinto. 

Duster has room for five. Pinto has room for four. 
Duster's trunk is almost three times bigger. 
Duster’s engine offers half again as much 
horsepower. 

And Duster has a wider stance. 

Of course, Duster’s price is more. 

But not that much more. 

So there’s little reason to buy a Pinto when you 
know the big advantages of Duster. 



Plymouth Duster. 

Extra care in engineering . . it makes a difference. 


^ CHRYSLER 


FREE! FULL-COLOR 
SUPER BOWL BOOKLET 


The NFL has authorized the minting 
of seven pure silver medals commemo- 
rating each of the Super Bowls. Send 
for free booklet about the pro foot- 
ball championships and this unique 
medallic offering. No obligation. 



Medals 
depict the 

people and plays that made each Super Bowl. 
Booklet features game stories, statistics and 
original watercolor paintings of action. 


Rush me my full-color booklet which also M 
describes Official Ni l. Super Bowl Mcduk Z 


Address 

City, State. Zip 

Enclosed is 25 cents (for postage, handling). 

NFL Medals- MintAmerica/Box 995 
1470 NE 129 St./Miami. Fla. 33161 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all types: 
fiction. non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and Juvenile 
works, etc. New authors welcomed. For complete 
information, send for free booklet SP-J. Vantage 
Press. 516 W. 34 St.. New York 10001 



FOCUS ON THE FAMILY 



The Salvation Army 
operates community centers 
for family worship, recreation, 
and social activities. 


side bend of the creek, and he just hap- 
pened to pick up the fish using a six-inch 
strawberry Jelly Worm with a three-six- 
teenth-ounce slip weight. 

In second place with 29 pounds eight 
ounces was Bill Dance of Memphis. A 
onetime furniture salesman who had 
gone on to do a weekly TV show as a re- 
sult of his early successes on the BASS 
circuit. Dance has lately played Arnold 
Palmer to Roland Martin's Jack Nick- 
laus and. like Palmer, Dance was capa- 
ble of mounting a last-day charge at 
Breckenridge. Despite the deficit. Dance 
did not think he was out of the tourna- 
ment at all, confiding lhat he had found 
bass 29 to 35 feet down over a drowned 
island between two creek beds. 

After a heavy morning fog. the sunny 
skies held again on Friday, the final day, 
and the bass pros took off for their hon- 
ey holes. Dance headed for his island to 
fish a blue plastic worm. He picked up 
sonic good fish all between 35 and 42 
feel deep. Meanwhile, back up the creek. 
Breckenridge was getting fish on the 
strawberry Jelly Worm, but not quite as 
many as he would have liked. He ended 
the day with seven bass and was fearful 
of what Dance had done. And when he 
came back to the marina at four o'clock, 
he got a scare when he saw Dance's bulg- 
ing catch bag. 

Breckenridge weighed in first and his 
catch ran his total to 52 pounds eight 
ounces, a tournament record. There was 
a stir in the crowd when Dance's bag was 
brought up to the scales. The catch 
weighed 19 pounds six ounces for a sec- 
ond-place— and no money total of 48 
pounds 14 ounces. "Super . . . great ef- 
fort!" announced Scott, who turned to 
Dance and said. "Look at your scale and 
cry." Dance smiled. 

Scott had a word for everyone else who 
came by. Of Martin, who finished in 14th 
place with 22 pounds nine ounces, he 
said, "He's got the Classic jinx." For his 
part. Marlin said that he knew where 
Rayo and Dance had been catching bass, 
"'but I couldn't find a place like it.” 

Thai night al ihe formal awards din- 
ner at the lodge. Breckenridge got his 
SI 5.000. He also got a scroll, presented 
persor\ally by Governor John C. West of 
South Carolina, certifying that he was a 
true “Palmetto Gentleman." What no 
one mentioned, perhaps in deference to 
Carolina hospitality, was lhat Rayo had 
caught his winning fish in a creek on the 
Georgia side of the lake. end 
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It’s true the bow tie is back in style. But it’s not exactly the 
same bow tie your grandfather favors. In fact it’s not anything 
like it at all. 

First of all, this bow tie comes with a lively, muskcloth 
shirt. A shirt that matches your bow tie exactly, giving you a 
great contemporary look. A shirt that is sleek and different, 
with a collar just made for wearing with a bow tie. 


Secondly, while your grandfather’s bow tie is dark and 
dignified, this bow tie is bright and colorful. 

Finally, while your grandfather’s bow tie is narrow, this one 
is wide and luxurious. 

Arrow’s new bow tie and shirt -m j w 

combination. It’ll keep you from *11.1 X7VJ W * 
looking like your own grandpa. a division of ciuert, Peobody & Co., Inc. 


Colorful combination* from the colorful itiirt company. 



HEROES WITH FEET OF CLAY 


Joe Brown once was a boxer, enthralled by the dream of a million dollars and a million friends, but 
disenchantment eventually would lead him to carve out a new career in sculpture by JOE MARSHALL 


M ore than 40 years have passed since 
Joe Brown quit boxing. He limps 
these days with a troublesome hip. and 
a detached retina causes his right eye to 
stare vacantly. Yet muscles and memo- 
ries remain, and when he talks of box- 
ing. frequently in the four-letter idiom of 
the ring, the limp vanishes and he danc- 
es gracefully about, throwing left and 
right fists that still look awesome. At mo- 
ments like this the clay on his hands and 
clothes no longer seems a byproduct of 
his occupation, but rather suggests a sub- 
tle metamorphosis, as if Brown were an- 
other sculptured athlete posturing grand- 
ly like the quiescent gray-green figures 
that surround him. 

His studio, appropriately enough, is a 
converted gymnasium; its inhabitants — 
gymnasts and boxers, football players 
and swimmers — are his creations. Long 
ago he made the transition from flesh and 
blood to clay as a medium for his pow- 
erful hands. Today, at 64, Joe Brown is 
perhaps the country's best-known sculp- 
tor of athletes. 

Now a full professor at Princeton, 
Brown is at work on his most ambitious 
project, four 1 5 >/ 2 -foot sculptures of base- 
ball and football players for Veterans 
Stadium in Philadelphia. “These things 
arc damned big. you know," he says glee- 
fully. “I mean the feet are 36 inches long. 
They haven't got feet; they’ve got yards.” 
The Brobdingnagian athletes are the re- 
sult of a Philadelphia ordinance demand- 
ing that approximately \% of the cost 
of any public building must go toward 
esthetic adornment. Thus, for Veterans 
Stadium, a project whose cost ballooned 
from $25 million to $45 million during 
construction, the city set aside $290,000 
for beautification, $200,000 of which was 
earmarked for sculpture. 

The stadium’s executive building com- 
mittee hired Brown in August 1970. Lor 
nearly two years after that the Phila- 
delphia Art Commission, which fa- 
vored abstract art, stalled final approval 
of Brown's sketches. Perhaps the Ivy 
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League professor would become discour- 
aged. He did not. "They didn't count on 
two things," says Brown. "In the first 
place. I'm too cheap to let a job like this 
get away, and in the second place, I nev- 
er walk away from a fight." 

Brown's language is not as figurative 
as one might imagine. If at times he seems 


purely the sculptor (“Boxing is a branch 
of the humanities in which you deal very 
fundamentally with your fellowman"), 
the boxer is never far beneath the sur- 
face. “Sculpture should do something for 
people," Brown says. "Art isn’t done by 
a few people for a few people. It shouldn’t 
die in museums. A minority with neb- 


ulous credentials tries to tell us what is 
significant. They are what I call the High 
Priests of Significance. Bull. No one’s go- 
ing to tell me where I itch." 

Joe Brown was born in 1909 in South 
Philadelphia not far from where Veter- 
ans Stadium now stands, and at the age 
of four moved with his family to the Dcv- 
rontinued 



WHEN HIS WORK IS FINALLY INSTALLED IN VETERANS STADIUM. PHILADELPHIA WILL HAVE ATHLETES OF MONUMENTAL STATURE 




Sometimes a perfect picture is as elusive as a snowflake. A Minolta SR-T 
is fast enough to catch the fleeting moment. 

This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on mood and 
insight. You're comfortable with an SR-T from the moment you pick it up, 
and the viewfinder gives you all the information you need for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. Because you never have to look away from the 
finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, you're ready to catch the one photograph 
that could never be taken again. 

When subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from “fisheye" 
wide angle to super-telephoto. 

forget about the weather report. A 
Minolta SR-T can help you find pic- 
tures that glow with warmth. For more 
information, see your photo dealer or 
write Minolta Corporation, 200 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 



Minolta SR-T 102 Minolta SR-T 101 


When identified by a factory sealed "M" tag, Minolta 35 mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corp. against detects In workmanship and material s for two years from date of purchase, excluding 
user inflicted damage. The camera w ill be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within the war ■ 
ran ty period, postpaid, securely packaged, including $2.00 for mailing, handling and insurance. 


FEET OF CLAY continued 


IPs Pocket, a rough slum where he quick- 
ly learned the so-called manly arts. In his 
first week Brown found himself hounded 
by two older boys. His mother came to 
the rescue. "Jew,” screamed one of his 
assailants in fleeing. "That's right, and 
I’m proud of it," Brown yelled back. His 
mother, an illiterate Russian, saw noth- 
ing noble in his stand. “You’re a Jew all 
right," she said, “but you had nothing 
to do with it. Don’t be proud or ashamed 
of it. When you do something good, be 
proud of it. When you do something bad, 
be ashamed.” 

Eventually, a brother, nine years old- 
er. turned professional boxer. Harry 
(Kid) Brown was a smart fighter who de- 
feated some titleholders in an 18-year 
career. Joe remembers him bringing 
home "a couple of thousand dollars" 
from a fight, more than his father, a tai- 
lor, could earn in years, and he remem- 
bers walking through town with Harry 
on a warm Sunday afternoon with ev- 
eryone from the well-to-do to paper- 
boys acknowledging his brother. "Hey, 
Harry.” "How’s it going, Harry?” 
"Great fight, Harry.” To the impression- 
able youngster it became a dream: "a 
million dollars and a million friends.” By 
the time he graduated from grammar 
school Joe Brown had decided to be a 
world champion. 

He grew to be a strong athlete and 
went to Temple on a football scholarship. 
He stayed with football only two years. 
As a sophomore he became captain of 
the boxing team. One day while work- 
ing out in a local gym, he sparred with 
a lefthander who, not long before, had 
won the AAU heavyweight champion- 
ship. Brown had never fought a south- 
paw and, partially out of fear, put ev- 
erything he had into a hard right that 
floored the champion. A promoter, Phil 
Glassman, took notice. Brown agreed 
to turn professional the following sum- 
mer when the prospect of easy money 
turned his head. 

He fought in Atlantic City under an 
assumed name to hide the truth from his 
parents, won S75 with a knockout and 
the following week won twice more. In 
his fourth bout— for S300 — he walked 
into a pucker punch that burst a blood 
vessel, dwelling both eyes and giving his 
secret away to his family. They were dis- 
appointed, particularly Harry, whose 
winnings had given the family financial 
stability ("I had to do it; you don’t"), 
but they didn’t interfere. 
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That fight taught Brown something 
about the sport. He read in newspapers 
about how much courage he had shown 
in hanging on to win. He knew he had 
been hurt and frightened after the suck- 
er punch but had gone on because of the 
feeling that he could not let the crowd 
down. And who were those people any- 
way? They weren't his friends, yet in a 
sense he had sold them his courage for 
S300. He began to wonder. If he ever 
needed courage in the future, would he 
be able to buy it for S300? 

His fifth win seemed to the public an 
easy decision, but his opponent had 
thrown stinging uppercuts during clinch- 
es. and Brown, who had a wisdom tooth 
coming in sideways, now found himself 
with a terribly cut and swollen mouth 
reading in the newspapers how he had 
never had a glove laid on him. 

He fought four more limes, then, near 
the end of his junior year. quit. 9-0 with 
four knockouts. A smart fighter, he had 
grown too smart \o fighv . He says, ‘ ' Box- 
ing, to call it by its most flattering name, 
never has been and never will be a game 
in the real sense until the rules arc 
changed so that a knockout ceases to be 
the goal. Look at ourselves. We are will- 
ing and anxious to watch two young men. 
bred in poverty and imbued with little 
hope but a lot of spirit, try to batter each 
other senseless. In boxing a brain con- 
cussion — the aim of the ‘game'— triggers 
an explosion of applause for the man who 
triggered the concussion. Where else does 
that happen in sport? Are we entitled not 
only to a pound of flesh but to a pint of 
blood as a chaser?" 

Brown learned about those ‘ million 
friends." Years later he ended a short sto- 
ry (he has published several in national 
magazines) with this broken-down ex- 
fighter's rationale for hanging around the 
ring: *‘l guess it's like a lolta guys who 
go to the whorehouse. It's nice to have 
someone call ya honey once in a while 
even if it ain't for real.’" 

Brown discovered his muscles could 
earn him money in a less violent way 
posing for art students. He sat for class- 
es at the prestigious Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts and began to 
wonder why the students' clay versions 
of Joe Brown resembled no one he knew . 
He took a lump of clay home one night, 
completed a suitable version of himself, 
then "scrunched it up." unbitten by the 
art. Later he criticized a boxing piece 
done by the class instructor. Walker 


Hancock, and when Hancock gave him 
a lump of clay. Brown went to work. It 
took him seven months to finish the 
sculpture, then he ruined it in the cast- 
ing and had to redo it. He did a sculp- 
ture of his brother and a third of a danc- 
er and managed to place all three in the 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual Exhibi- 
tion. a remarkable breakthrough that 
piqued the less fortunate students. 

Shortly afterward. R. Tail McKenzie, 
a noted physician and sculptor who had 
been the University of Pennsylvania's 
first Director of Physical Education, saw 
Brown's work. "You did this without 
teaching?” he inquired. Brown nodded 
in expectation of the master's praise. 
"What a shame." said McKenzie. 

"A shame?" said Brown, crushed. 
"Why?" 

"Because these things are so good, it's 
a shame they're not better." 

For the next seven years Brown served 
a trying apprenticeship under McKenzie, 
who never paid him more than SI 5 a 
week. Near the end of that period, need- 
ing extra money so that he could marr> 
Gwyneth King, an artist in her own right, 
he convinced Princeton University not to 
shelve its boxing program but instead to 
hire him as a boxing instructor. He had 
sonic unique ideas about teaching the 
sport ("Boxing is a dance during which 
two people hit each other"), but more 
importantly he presented a paper that ex- 
pressed the sport's shortcomings as he 
saw them. It convinced Princeton that he 
was the man for its version of the job. 
When McKenzie died in 1938. Brow n de- 
voted full time to Princeton. 

The university soon discovered his ar- 
tistic talent (he had not mentioned it to 
the athletic department for fear of scar- 
ing it off), and when a creative arts pro- 
gram was initiated in the late '30s. he sold 
the school on a course in sculpture by 
describing a college art program as a kind 
of "sandlot league." a place for devel- 
oping rough talent. Open to all students, 
regardless of skill, and wi.h attendance 
guaranteed by the use of nude female 
models, the course was enormously pop- 
ular. It is now fully accredited and has 
become an institution. But no more so 
than Brown himself. Through the years 
his frankness has stirred controversy at 
Princeton and that, combined with his 
interesting past and accessibility to stu- 
dents, has made him a campus charac- 
ter. "Please. Call him a personality, not 
a character," university ex-president 


Harold W. Dodds used to say without 
cracking a smile. 

Brown ran an annual boxing tourna- 
ment at Princeton until the early '50s and 
continued to coach the sport for anoth- 
er decade before it died at the school. It 
was then that he became a full professor 
after a long struggle of intermittent, be- 
grudged victories. "They always argued 
that I wasn't a scholar in the traditional 
sense," lie says. "Hell. I'm not a scholar 
in any sense. I'm not proud of that or 
ashamed of it." 

Most of his w ork can be seen in his stu- 
dio-classroom, including Boxers, winner 
of the National Academy's 1944 Barnett 
Prize and the first piece he did after a se- 
rious infection caused him to lose the 
sight in his right eye. Gymnasts, a 19-foot 
sculpture, stands outside Temple Univer- 
sity’s McGonigle Hall. Although the 
majority of Brown's work deals with 
sports ("I'm not a determined jock or a 
case of arrested development, but I got 
•a lot from afhlchcs " ), he has done busts 
of men such as John Steinbeck. William 
Carlos Williams. Archibald MacLeish 
("Did you know- he was on the Yale foot- 
ball and water polo teams?") and Rob- 
ert Frost. He does not like his portrait 
studies to sit still while being sculpted, 
and a tour through his studio includes 
reenactments of conversations he has 
held there. One of his favorite exchanges 
involved Frost and a student of Brown's. 
Student: "How do you go about writing 
a poem?" Frost: "Well, first something 
has to happen to you." (Brown is talk- 
ing very slowly in a raspy voice and muss- 
ing his hair forward to create the same 
tousled look in which he sculpted the 
poet.) Noting that the message didn't 
sink in. Frost continued. "Then you put 
some words on a piece of paper and ride 
them like a horse until you have a poem." 
Student: "I think I should set myself a 
program and write two, four, even six 
hours a day, whether 1 feel like it or not. 
Do you think that's a good program?" 
Frost: "It sounds like a good program. 
I'm sure it'll improve your handw riting." 
Student (angered): "I'm serious." Frost: 
"I'm serious, too. You want me to give 
you the truth w rapped in a bundle so that 
you can ptit it under your arm and take 
it home and open it when you need it. 
Well. I can't do that. The truth wouldn't 
be there anymore." 

Brow n also is suspicious of definitions. 
He refers to the "thinking-doing-feeling 
fact" in art and. to explain his philos- 
(Mliminl 
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The Duster Coupe is more car than the Maverick 
Coupe. 

It has room for one more passenger. 

And it has half again as much trunk space. 

It offers more options. 

It gives you more weight, which you’ll notice at 
freeway speeds. 

It has more width. 

Duster's price is more, but not that much more. 
So, of course, this year, we’ve been selling more. 
Small wonder. 
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Plymouth Duster. 
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Extra care in engineering ... it makes a difference. 


FEET OF CLAY ronlimtcd 

ophy, uses a lump of clay shaped like 
the head of a man. “Nothing that would 
interest you has ever happened to this 
man," he tells a class. He talks of Harry 
(Kid) Brown learning to fight in the 
streets and of how he, being a more schol- 
arly type, bought a book on boxing. "I 
read that a left hook is a punch deliv- 
ered with the left arm bent at the elbow. 
But that's only a definition." He talks on 
about his brother, about how he thought 
of him as the “socio-economic savior of 
the family,” and of how he learned by 
watching Harry that a left hook could 
put a dent in the right side of the nose 
and swell the right eye. He pushes the 
nose in with his thumb and begins add- 
ing clay around the eye. “As I became 
more intimately involved," he says smil- 
ing, "l learned that an eye swtlls at both 
the top and the bottom. It helps to have 
been there. The book offers a definition 
but that's not the last word." Noting that 
the boxer has probably been hit on the 
other side before, he makes slight addi- 
tions around the eye there. “That's char- 
acter, or what the doctors call scar tis- 
sue. Now a man with a dent in his nose 
like this one is likely to develop sinus 
trouble [he wrinkles the brow] and have 
to breathe through his mouth." Using 
his comb, lie opens the mouth and pouts 
the lower lip out in a way that resem- 
bles his own when he gets heated. “Very 
possibly his boxing injuries have caused 
him to have infected teeth." Brown re- 
moves a section of teeth. He holds the 
portrait of the boxer up. “This is what 
we get from ‘a left arm bent at the 
elbow.’ Now I’ve brought you a mes- 
sage, something you didn't know as well 
as I do." 

Among Brown's works is a head some- 
thing like this, which he calls Winner. 
When Columnist Red Smith first saw it, 
he was reminded of Tony Zale the night 
that he successfully defended his middle- 
weight title against Rocky Graziano. It 
moved Smith to describe Brown as a 
“great sports reporter." 

Brown hopes to have his first football 
giant cast and in place by the summer of 
1974. It is a goal many would term “op- 
timistic," but Brown is no stranger to 
optimism. “Our world, surely, is not one 
of sweetness and light, but just as surely 
it is not one of darkness and doom,” he 
says. "I think we come closer to the truth 
if we say. "It's so good it's a shame it 
isn't better.' but it won't be better if we 
stop trying." end 
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What Pm doing 
about smoking* 


I’m smoking Vantage. 

1 took up smoking more than 15 years 
ago in the Marine Corps. 

1 started smoking then because 1 wanted 
to. I smoke now because 1 want to. And 
I intend to keep on smoking as long as 
1 want to. 

But that doesn’t make me bury 
my head in the sand and ignore 
the stuff in the papers about smoking. 

My attitude is, OK, if high ‘tar’ 
and nicotine cigarettes are a concern 
to me, I’d better do something about it. 

So I did. I started to smoke Vantage. 
Vantage gives me the flavor of my old brand, 
and that takes some doing, because what I 
used to smoke was way up there in 
‘tar’ and nicotine. 

And Vantage is not one of those 
low ‘tar’ cigarettes you have to work so 
hard getting some taste out of, you end up 
not wanting to smoke it. 

So what it really comes down to for me is 
smoking Vantage or my old cigarettes, because I 
enjoy smoking and don’t want to give it up. 

And if you feel the way 1 do, you’ll enjoy 
smoking Vantage too. - in 

^ New York. New Yirk 1U . 


Filter 10 mg "lar." 08 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol 11 mg "tar." 09 mg. nicotine -av. per ciga>ette. FTC Report Sept. 73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


VOUTH is noi 
WASTED on 
THESE VOUnG 


This is the year of the children’s crusade in the National Hockey League. The kids 
have been looking for money and jobs — and have gotten both in record amounts 
and numbers. That figures, because never before has there been such a bountiful 
harvest of rookies from the apprentice pits of amateur hockey. Some of the very 
best are pictured on the following pages, on which their starting yearly salaries 
are boldly indicated. Even the most jaded follower of sports economics in this 
spendthrift era must slightly blanch at sums of $100,000 and up for a raft of 
boys just out of their teens. One who began paying his way promptly was Lanny 
McDonald (upper right), who scored the winning goal for Toronto in its first 
meeting with champion Montreal. All in all, NHL coaches like this year's prodigies 
so much they have found berths for 62 — an astounding 20% of all the jobs 
available. Turn to page 53 for a closer look at the one judged to be best of all. 
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( 115,000 Tall and lean, Atlanta Cen- 
ter Tom Lysiak stirs memories of the illustrious 
Jean Beliveau in Coach Boom Boom Geoffrion. 
"The kid skates like the classic center— head up, 
stick way out front and eyes on his wings." 


$ 150,000 Toronto's Lanny McDonald 

played right wing with Lysiak in Medicine Hat, 
Alberta. After signing with the Maple Leafs 
he bought an air-conditioned tractor for his 
family's farm and a dune buggy for himself, 



1100,000 In dire need of strong two- 
way forwards with speed, Vancouver made mus- 
tachioed Right Wing Dennis Ververgaert the No. 
3 selection in the draft. He scored 58 goals as a 
junior, and may well hit 30 as an NHL rookie. 








$110,000 At 6 ‘ 5" and 220 pounds, 
Vancouver's Bob Dailey will be the NHL's big- 
gest defenseman. He can dunk a basketball with 
either hand, but more important, he will halt the 
terror tactics being used against the Canucks. 


$ 133,000 A rare Boston helmet-wear- 
er, Center Andre Savard, joins an expanding 
rosier of French Canadians in Bruintown. His hel- 
met, baby face and curly hair belie an aggres 
siveness that will serve him well on a tough team 




ROOKIES 


Out of all this vintage crop, the most is 
expected from Denis Potvin, the mus- 
tachcd defenseman for the New York 
Islanders who celebrated his 20th birth- 
day last week. This is the youngster who 
has been heralded as the second coming 
of Bobby Orr. Since Orrs do not occur 
twice, the advance billing would be an 
intolerable burden to Potvin if he be- 
lieved it himself. Certainly he is being 
well paid to be the first Denis Potvin. He 
signed a three-year. 5400,000 contract 
that guarantees him a weekly salary of 
52,564. precisely 52,504 a week more 
than he earned last season w hile playing 
amateur hockey in Ottawa. As fringe 
benefits the dapper and articulate Pot- 
vin received a 516.500 Mercedes 450SL 
automobile, a quadriphonic sound sys- 
tem and a few roomsful of furniture from 
friendly merchants. Then he signed en- 
dorsement contracts with a soft-drink 
firm and a company that manufactures 
washer detergent. "The soap company 
holds these contests for housewives," 
Potvin says. "Fvcry two or three weeks 
l go over and wash clothes for the win- 
ner. It's really a very good deal." 

Somewhat surprisingly. Potvin has 
kept a sense of balance. "A man's al- 
titude determines the success or the fail- 
ure of his endeavors." he says, "and I 
simply will never permit my attitude to 
become negative about hockey. I can't 
forget something Orr told me this sum- 
mer. We were sitting in his hotel suite in 
Montreal one night, waiting for room 
service to deliver steaks, when Bobby 
stopped the conversation and suddenly 
said to me, "Denis, I've never seen you 
play, but I've heard a lot about you. Do 
me a favor, and do yourself a favor-, when 
the season starts just play hockey and for- 
get all the baloney that goes with it.”' 

Despite heeding Orr's commandment, 
the 6'. 205-pound Potv in has had a rough 
initiation into the NHL, for a variety of 


$ 133,0011 "I am nervous," says Denis 

Potvin, "but nobody's a superman in the NHL. I 
must have something or I wouldn't be here.'' The 
pick of the year's lavish draft crop plays along- 
side an older brother, Jean, for the Islanders. 


H TASTE 
FDR RERDIRG 
THE EHEmV 


reasons. One hazard is the pressure ex- 
erted by audiences that expect him to 
perform like someone else. “I'm certain- 
ly not an Orr," Potvin says flatly. Indeed, 
while he handles the puck confidently 
and makes effective plays. Potvin obvi- 
ously lacks Orr's breakaway speed and 
shiftiness. "Orr gets out of his own zone 
about twice as fast as Potvin." says Bos- 
ton Defenseman Carol Vadnais. "Of 
course. Orr also gets out twice as fast as 
every other defenseman in the league." 
As a skater and a puck carrier. Potvin 
resembles Brad Park of the New York 
Rangers rather more than Orr. 

Potvin also seems handicapped by the 
fact that he had to continue playing am- 
ateur hockey in Ottawa after learning all 
it could teach. "I don’t want to sound 
cocky." he says, “but t still have it in 
my mind that I was ready for the NHL 
two years ago. It was inevitable that I 
would pick up bad habits by playing 
more junior hockey, and I did. Now that 
I am in the NHL. I feel— and I'm sure 
other people think the same thing— that 
I should be able to walk in and control 
the game like I did in Ottawa. Of course, 
that's impossible, but the thought nev- 
ertheless is inescapable." 

Like all ofTcnsive-mindcd defensemen. 
Potvin depends on his instincts to get the 
puck up the ice, and those instincts must 
be refined by a careful study of the check- 
ing techniques of the players working 
against him. He is just getting to know 
them. "Once you learn the habits of a 
checker." Potvin says, "it is relatively 
easy to gel the puck past him one way or 
another. I catalog the tactics checkers 
like to use. and l study them 
before every game." 

In his first weeks w ith the 
Islanders, for example, Pot- 
vin recorded these traits: 
"Atlanta always sent two 
forwards at me when 1 had 
the puck behind the net. The 
next time we play the Flames 


I'll have to forget about carrying the puck 
myself and concentrate on passing it 
around their checkers to my forwards or 
working a give-and-go pass play with my 
other defenseman. Philadelphia doesn't 
let you carry the puck either, and the Fly- 
er forwards like to be physical. Bobby 
Clarke will chase you behind the net and 
work on you with his stick, hut Rick 
MacLeish waits in front of the net and 
picks you up when you skate out. The 
Flyers seem to make you hesitate a long 
time before you try anything. On the oth- 
er hand, it's pretty easy to carry the puck 
against Boston as long as you don't try 
to skate out the right side when Wayne 
Cashman is on the ice. Cushman likes to 
check you behind the net. Ken Hodge, 
the right wing, and Phil Esposito, the cen- 
ter, both give you plenty of room to come 
out the left side. Hodge, in fact, stays way 
out at the face-off circle." 

Potvin's major problem as a rookie, 
however, is that he plays for just about 
the worst team in the NHL. "I must be 
a realist." he says. "In junior hockey I 
could do pretty much what l wanted. I 
could skate all over the ice and carry the 
puck all night without any great worry. 
If l do that here. I'll gel killed. We ll win 
a lot of games this year by playing po- 
sitional hockey, by thinking defense first 
and offense second. As a result l have 
tempered my personal goals. In fact, my 
personal goals are the team's goals. Re- 
spectability. Winning. A positive atti- 
tude. I’m trying to approach the year in 
a tactful way. I'll produce in every game, 
but at the same time I'll be learning. I 
hope the people will be indulgent." 

Although his family lives in the French 
section of Ottawa and speaks mostly 
French, Potvin speaks good English as 
well as French and may break Ken Dry- 
den's rookie record for books read in one 
season. Since the start of training camp 
he has devoured six. including Furore 
Slunk. The Exorcist and Timothy 
Leary's The Hope Fiend and he will start 
on Semi- Tough after completing Herman 
Wouk's The Winds of War. "I must con- 
fess." he says, "that I had to go to my dic- 
tionary to get through Future Shock." 
Given his present perfectionism, the fu- 
ture shocks should belong to the enemy. 

Mark Mm.vov 


ITS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


When it comes to softball, they never mind the overtime— all those holidays, weekends and nights spent 
scuffling and scrambling on rough diamonds for local glitter and a little gold by D. KEITH MANO 


They come out of the night, a weird mi- 
gratory species, wherever there is a fast- 
pitch softball tournament. In station 
wagons that remember the rock 'n' roll 
era. mufflers low slung, metal rot crum- 
bling ofT when the broken shocks hit. 
You can tell they are pitchers. The 


spiked-shoe tip is eaten away: one foot 
drags, drags in a fast-pitch delivery. 
Some wear steel plates over the toe. They 
are not a winsome group; fast pitch seems 
to be bad for the teeth. Flesh on their kid- 
neys is toneless. They tend to have awk- 
ward bellies, navels peering down, Cyclo- 


pean. over belt buckles. Joyce Brothers 
looks somewhat more athletic. They have 
become highly specialized, the body’s di- 
verse business reduced to a huge, explo- 
sive arc of the arm. thigh and knee duck- 
ing aside nervously just in time. They 
throw with terrific velocity, terrific cun- 




ning. And they are in demand, popular 
as bachelors at a borsch circuit singles 
weekend. 

Most are paid to be amateurs. Every- 
one knows it. from the league presidents 
on down. Superstars can ask three orfour 
hundred in '‘expenses" for a regional 
tournament; make that five or six hun- 
dred. real cash. Somehow such items 
don't get mentioned on a 1040 form. 
Journeymen have to settle for 10 bucks 
and a six-pack of Schaefer. Marginal 
profit, but one pitcher told me he threw 
164 games in four months. Just multiply 
it out. Pitch at 10 a.m. Sunday morn- 


ing, get in a station wagon, pitch again 
at one p.m.. at 4 p.m.. then two games 
under the lights in another county. One 
tough negotiator held out for five bucks 
an inning. The game was scoreless after 
a regulation seven, so he walked off the 
mound: his sponsor couldn't come up 
with time and a half for overtime. They 
can pitch 800 innings-plus per season into 
their mid-4Cs because the human arm is 
built to go that way. It’s a natural mo- 
tion. You don't get the hacksaw attrition 
or the elbow-breaking shocks of an over- 
hand fastball 

They go on and on. Civil servants don't 


have better job security. And it could be 
they're murdering the game. In tourna- 
ments. where a single team may play six 
times in 48 hours, the rosters have to be 
expanded; each team can pick up one or 
two pitchers. You see the same faces, the 
same arms, the same 1 964 Plymouth wag- 
ons. There is no mechanism for break- 
ing in young pitchers. In most regions 
you get the same mercenary troops, con- 
dottier! of the diamond. In one summer 
they change uniforms more often than 
your kid's G.l. Joe doll. 

In Middletown. N.Y., at a place called 
Fanchcr Davidge Park, they play a mar- 
velous brand of softball. It's a trim, very 
professional ball field, maintained at city 
expense. Box office consists of one man 
with a child’s red sand pail, fishing for 
quarters. The stands seat a thousand or 
so; there arc dugouts, fences, an electric 
scoreboard, fair to good lighting and a 
dirt infield that gives one true hop in four, 
about 10 times more dependable than 
most softball diamonds. For its coat of 
arms Fanchcr could use two bottle bats 
crossed on a field of rubber pacifiers. The 
foul lines form half a baby's crib. Chil- 
dren swarm. The men who play fast pilch 
at Fancher play five, six nights a week. 
Their wives learn to love the sport or they 
divorce and marry someone who can't 
hit his I.Q. Nine, ten, eleven o'clock at 
night, moths flurry around the lights. In- 
fants are put to sleep by the ugly boink 
of aluminum bats. Pregnant wives hug 
themselves. The prenatal influence must 
be potent. A rightfielder claims that his 
son was born with one fist closed, thumb 
up. Out'. They root before birth. Born, 
they seem to cry Bronx cheers. 

I’ve seen some 40 contests at Fancher 
and at Spralt Park in Poughkeepsie. A 
revelation. I don't care what you say; it's 
a better game— more exciting, more ex- 
acting — than major league baseball Bud 
Harrelson can play jacks with a ground- 
er and still his sharp arm will save him. 
Not in softball with those 60-foot base 
lines. Three hops to the shortstop and 
you can give a left-handed batter 50-50 
odds, even with a clean pickup. The sev- 
en-inning games last about 90 minutes, 
a delightful length. At its best the pitch- 
ing ranks with major league pitching at 
its best— everyone knows how Eddie 

continued 
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Feigner has embarrassed All-Star base- 
ball players. Drops, rises, curves; insane, 
nameless balls that spin-slap off the 
pitcher’s hip as he follows through. Only 
thing you can’t throw is a spitball: wet 
does nothing. From 45 feet a changcup 
can double your vision and make your 
bat jerk like an XKE gearshift. 

And it's a different game. The bunt 
devastates. First and third basemen play 
halfway. In baseball your shortstop keys 
the infield. In fast pitch the second base- 
man covers first nearly as often as the 
first baseman plus regular duties. With 
the drawn-up infield. Baltimore chops ac- 
count for a good third of the hits: both 
second and short shade deep to protect 
the first and third basemen. Players seem 
like thyroid giants on the tiny infield. Tic- 
long hesitation means a base hit. It's like 
playing four-wall handball in your bath- 
room. 

A team called Carpet Mart plays at 
Fancher Davidge. Yes, Carpet Mart. 
You’ll just have to put up with the names; 
Bay Drug. Clara’s Inn. Cherry Bros., 
Glen Volkswagen. There’s one team ap- 
parently named after an O’Hara short 
story collection: Farmer's Hotel. Andcx- 
hortatory names: Drink Milk, for God’s 


sake. That doesn’t exactly reek of mach- 
ismo. Can you hit the bag. spikes honed 
and high, with Drink Milk on your chest? 
Frankly, the game itself suffers from no- 
menclature problems. Softball. Soft: it 
has a faggy ring to it. Another name— 
superball, bigger ball. EXXON ball 
might have made the sport a regular on 
Monday night TV. Instead, it’s just the 
most played team game in America. But 
don’t let names put you off. Carpet Mart, 
for instance, is the best at Fancher Da- 
vidge. Carpet Mart has been New York 
State fast-pitch champ since 1971. 

The players look good. The red-and- 
white uniforms arc faded, but they have 
a svelte, double-knit tightness. Other 
teams manage to be somewhat baggy 
around the butt, reminding me of a 
North African nomad tribe that wore 
huge, droopy pants seats. They believed 
their Messiah would be born to a male, 
very suddenly. Carpet Mart has class. 
Their teeth arc pretty much in place. 
Their mouths haven't been reshaped by 
pop-lop beer cans. Around the Middle- 
town League you see a lot of players who 
are thin in the jowls, as if shortstop were 
a wasting disease. Carpet Mart nick- 
names are lettered behind the left shoul- 


der: Roadrunncr. The Greek, Nipper. 
Stick. Vcrn Darmstadtcr. the third base- 
man, turned down minor league con- 
tracts from the Phils and the Indians. 
Dick O’Neill, the first baseman, a rcachy 
6' 7". was small-college All-America in 
basketball at Western Kentucky. They 
arc close. The nucleus has played togeth- 
er six or seven years. They speed-read 
each other’s moves. Against tough pitch- 
ing, Carpet Mart has batters who have 
hit .450. .475. .525. Incredible. I don’t get 
a fork in my mouth 45 r i of the time. 

But this is an article about love, not 
athletic prowess. Love of a game, love 
that enforces a perverse, rigorous life- 
style. And requited in its fashion. Car- 
pet Mart is telephone linemen, construc- 
tion workers, electricians. Five p.m.: hit 
the time clock, forget a cranky foreman 
and the implacable arithmetic of your 
take-home pay deductions. It’s enough 
to pull one stirrup on over white sani- 
tary hose. That useless thin strip of cloth 
down the ankle bone is an American sign. 
It makes you longer in the leg. It means. 

I am a ballplayer. Listen to spikes grate 
on pavement, then spindle dirt. Your 
name over the P.A.; abbreviated crazily 
in a paper's box score. D’rmst’r. Choke 
in the clutch some nights, but at least 
there’s a clutch. The game has uncertain- 
ty and excitement. Hope. Things perhaps 
gone now, going, from life. 

They are mostly late middle age in the 
chronology of athletes— 34. 37. It costs 
them plenty to play. Gas and rubber and 
blown valves: some travel 40. 50 miles 
to Fancher Davidge. They throw a quar- 
ter into the red sand pail every night. 
There’s no workmen's compensation for 
a fractured ankle or arm. And add the 
overtime, the second summer job they 
can’t fit in. 

Carpet Mart loses regularly to the 
world class Poughkeepsie Little Brau- 
haus in Mid-Atlantic tournaments, but 
the Brauhaus is amateur as a Russian 
Olympic track and field team; the annu- 
al operating budget in Poughkeepsie runs 
around S50.000. Maybe it’s for the best: 
if Carpel Mart w on the regionals, no way 
the players could get up plane fares to 
the world tournament. And most com- 
pete in two or three other leagues. In the 
F.llcnville League. Carpet Mart is B & H 
Marine Room. In Goshen, in Monroe, 
it goes by other names. I’ve seen Stick 
O’Neill playing lob ball in a nondescript 
beer league at 10 a.m. Sunday morning 
with three fast-pitch games ahead of him. 

continued 
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“All you need is a toboggan, an old parachute 
and you’re ready to break your neck, 
Scandinavian style!’ 


“Driving the Indy 500 
blindfolded is the 

closestthing I can 
think of to para-tobogganing 
on windswept Mt. Vidrangane in 
Norway. With the chute 
full-blown in front of us... 


'Later, we celebrated our adventure with Canadian 
Club at Fleischer's Hotel in Voss." Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate 
its incomparable taste. A taste that never stops 
pleasing. It's the whisky that’s perfect company 
all evening long. Canadian Club — 

"The Best InThe House"* in 87 lands. 


Imported in bottle from Canada. 


. . Sue and I hit the curves like a roller 
coaster, miraculously avoiding rocks, 
crevices . . . and spills. Otherwise, 
you'd have seen the biggest snowball 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Come to where the flavoris. 
Come to Marlboro Country. 







Dashing good looks and smooth, smooth writing. 

The Parker 75 Flighter soft tip pen in contemporary brushed stainless steel. $10. 



Vermeil, a princely metal, makes a royal Parker. The Parker 75 soft tip pen 
in 22K gold electroplate on sterling silver. $45. 



Outlandish, outrageous, outstanding! The big and beautiful Big Red soft tip pen. $5. 


t PARKER 

World's most wanted pens 
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Triplchcaders. quadrupleheaders. Red. 
green, blue uniforms. You can'l icll your 
own husband without a program. 

The wives: in a divorce action they 
could name Fancher Duvidge as cores- 
pondent. Marriage is a torn uniform 
knee, patched, retorn. Carpet Mart is 
deep at the wife position. They sit togeth- 
er. the women’s auxiliary They house- 
keep behind the backstop: carriage, ther- 
mos, knitting, snacks. Children play hide 
and seek in slatted shadows under the 
grandstand. They have a kind of emblem: 
portable backed seats that slip over bare, 
hard planking. Highly or 90 games per 
summer, that’s a prescription for chron- 
ic inflammation of the coccyx. They trav- 
el to tournaments together: Allentown. 
Utica, Buffalo. One weekend in another 
town, another motel, it rained for three 
days and half the children came down 
with chicken pox. They understand the 
game: they take losses hard. In Middle- 
town. Carpel Mart is the Yankees circa 
1961: much hated. And they know the 
cost -new bedspreads and curtains and 
root-canal work postponed to winter 
They accept it, 

Middletown: the name is apt. Middle- 
class. Middle America. Softball isn’t a 
soul game, but two blacks, brothers, play 
for Carpet Mart. Charlie Cotton, the 
catcher until he crashed his car into a tele- 
phone pole, is de facto coach. Dickie Col- 
ton collapses his Afro at game time the 
way you’d deflate a basketball before 
packing it into an attache case. This is 
exceptional. Carpet Mart hairstyles re- 
call photos in a 1950s high school year- 
book. The nap on your shag rug is more 
modish. I try to be provocative. 1 ask 
about Haldeman and Hhrliehman? 
"What do they throw?" someone an- 
swers. Putting me on. They don’t volun- 
teer opinions: they don’t consider them- 
selves qualified. Taxes hurt: they have an 
opinion on taxes. But right and left and 
center arc positions in the outfield- 

There is a legend in Middletown. The 
name's Zovistoski. Tough legend to pro- 
nounce. Tony ( BigZ, Whitey) Zovistoski 
plays short for Carpet Mart. I’ve watched 
Z take a grass cutter bare-handed deep 
in the hole and throw on a line to first 
without coming up. In the '73 regionals 
a line drive hit three feet in front of him 
and to the left. It found a rock, ricocheted 
straight up. First time I’ve seen the hu- 
man body on automatic pilot. Zovistoski 
webbed the ball just behind his own 
neck — fingers, wrist, elbow bent down as 



Nikon prism binoculars start with world- 
famous Nikon optics, made from Nikon 
optical glass Lenses and prisms for right 
and left barrels are precisely matched and 
collimated, and the optical parallelism of both 
barrels is verified. 

That's why with Nikon binoculars you enjoy brilliant, 
sharp, full -field viewing without strain or fatigue, even 
for long stretches Now. find out how little more it costs 
to see better, longer At Nikon camera dealers and selected 
optical departments. Write for literature Folio 18. Nikor Inc., Garden 
City. N Y 11530 Subsidiary Ehrenreich Photo-Oplical Industnes. Inc HHB 
(In Canada Angiophoto Ltd. PO) , 

Nikon Binoculars 
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TALL s BIG 

MEN 

If you're 6'3" or Taller; need 
Sleeve to 38” Necks to 22", 
or Waists to 60" 

The KING SIZE Co. Can 
Fit You in the newest 
Fashion Knits . Turtle 
necks. V Necks, Pull- 
overs and Cardigans in 
your eiact Hard To Find 
Sire. In the FREE 
KING SIZE Co. Catalog 
you can choose from 
i 144 pages of TODAY'S 
J ACTION KNITS, new 
1 * Slacks and Jeans. 
Shirts. Sport Coats and 
Jackets . . Everything 
proportioned for Tall 
and Big Men only. 
jG 200 Shoes & Boots 
Sires 10 to 16. AAA-EEE 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Please rush me your new. full color, Catalog. 

Height , Weight , Shoe Sire 

Name 

Address 

City State Z'P 
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“Owning a Cadillac was one of 
my basic drives.” John Williams, Golf Professional 



John Williams, golf professional from Orchard 
Lake, Michigan, discusses his reasons for 
Cadillac ownership. 

“I do quite a bit of traveling . . . especially 
in the wintertime . . . and I like a heavier, 
larger car for the road effect. I've found my 
Coupe deVille to be a great road car. It’s easy 
to drive ... it almost drives itself. 

"Of course, I also enjoy the looks. Over the 
years, Cadillac has always had the right styling 
. . . great lines. . . but initially and continuously, 
it's been performance I look for. 

"If a friend were to ask my advice about 
buying one, there are two features I’d stress. 
First, the trade-in value. For me it’s the best. 
I try to change cars every year, and for that 
reason 1 think I drive my Cadillac for less 


money than many smaller cars. Second, the 
roadability of the car . . . especially if they’re 
going to do a lot of traveling. 

“I really feel that Cadillac is a prestige 
car. All through your early life you point 
towards certain things you’d like to attain. 
Owning a Cadillac was one of my basic drives. 

"More people are looking at it the way I do. 
It doesn’t cost that much to drive a Cadillac. 
A few years ago, a lot of people felt they 
couldn’t afford to play golf. Now they know 
better. I think that’s the way it’s becoming 
with Cadillac ownership, too.” 


JQ 
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if lie were using a back scratches A su- 
perb display of naked reflexes. Hitters get 
a small consolation: anything goes 
through Z and “H" lights up on the 
scoreboard. He docs this, mind you, on 
infields scarred as an oxcart track. 

Zovistoski's “shortstop" is some- 
where in left field. He charges everything, 
long legs wide and graceful, a water strid- 
er on the infield lake. As Mrs. O’Neill 
tells Mrs. Z, “Your husband is a show- 
boat and I’ll say it to your face." It’s true; 
it's elegant. Mrs. Z doesn't mind having 
it told to her face. Between pitches, Z 
blows a neat, athletic Bazooka bubble. 
Between innings, lie smokes. In fact. Car- 
pet Mart is state smoking champ. Marl- 
boro packs outlined through double-knit 
rear pockets. Zovistoski lopes to his po- 
sition. a canter, high on the toes, that 
doesn’t quite break into a gallop. He bats 
.4(X) plus. His base running demoralizes. 
7. could draw a throw taking out the gar- 
bage. He is 6' I', slim and very blonde; 
the w eather-tested face of an explorer. He 
is 34. And you wonder, what's a beau- 


tiful ballplayer like you doing in a town 
like this? 

Years ago he missed the chance. One 
day before his New York Mets tryout Zo- 
vistoski broke up a double play at sec- 
ond. The shortstop's knee broke up his 
shoulder. “They should’ve pul a pin in. 
For two years I couldn't throw. Had a 
fight one night before 1 was married. 
When 1 threw my right, it just stayed out 
there. Locked. It was expansion time. I 
had a good chance.” 1 sit in the Zovis- 
toskis’ spacious rented living room. 
They're trying to buy a house, but mort- 
gages are rarer now than left-handed 
third basemen and you need 40 ' ", down. 
Let me tell you, Mrs. Z is lovely. I know, 
every sports article you read, the wife 
looks lovely, even if her nose is big as a 
rosin bag. Sharon Zovistoski is IovcIn : 
blonde, wide featured, cheerful. And pa- 
tient. God knows. She tries not to pray 
for rain. Z squats on the living room rug 
in stirrups and sanitaries, just back from 
the Goshen league. He’s played 10 nights 
in a row. Mrs. Z shrugs. "He loves the 


game.” A thicket of trophies is packed 
away somewhere. “1 try to keep this 
year's trophies out at least. 1 hate to put 
his trophies in the box right away. We 
had a lot of them on top of the refriger- 
ator. It was the only place left.” 

They have two children, one of each. 
Sharon says, "I was afraid they wouldn't 
like sports. I was crazy. What else could 
they like?" There is noofT-season. Z plays 
basketball w ith O’Neill's team in the win- 
ter — another set of uniforms, no torn 
knees at least. His father was an onion 
farmer in the black-dirt country around 
Middletown and Florida. N.Y. A stren- 
uous life: seven days a week, 12 hours a 
day. Z takes his hamburgers without af- 
ter 20 years. His father caught in the am- 
ateurs and "my mother was a hell of a 
basketball player." He had an unexcep- 
tional high school sports career, small for 
his age. but bloomed in the service. Z 
pulls dow n SI 0.000 as a heavy-equipment 
operator for the county road department. 
He gets paid every two weeks. "1 work a 
week just for food.” You can't eat tro- 
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Don’t miss 
another phone call. 
Get Radio Shack’s 
DUoFONE* - the first 
low-cost automatic 
answering system! 


DU5FONE gives you f'eedom — to go where you want to go 
without missing important calls- It answers your phone 
automatically. It gives the caller your prerecorded 15-second 
message — in your own voice. And it takes up to twenty 
30-second replies — for playback at your convenience. Change 
messages anytime with the built-in tape recorder Solid-state, 
reliable, easy to use, unaffected by power failures — works 
on 3 “D" batteries, included. 24 hours a day. Ready for quick 
hook-up to any phone. Exclusively at 2000 Radio Shack stores 
in all 50 states. 

Radio /hack 

and ALLIED RADIO STORES 
y A TANDY CORPORATION COMPANY 
P 0 Box 1052, Eon Woith, Texas 76107 


FREE 74 CATALOG 271 

— AT YOUR NEARBY STORE OR 
*■» MAIL THIS COUPON 

180 Pages - Full Color 1 Hi-Fi. CB Kits. 
Recorders. Antennas. Parts. More 1 
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phics. He doesn't think about the past, 
the possibilities. So he says. I think about 
it when he goes behind second base to 
cut off a grounder and throw on a line 
from the suburbs of center field. It's a 
shame, the talent lost. He deserves to 
showboat fora bigger audience. With fair 
luck Tony Zovistoski could have been 
playing in the majors today. And he'd 
probably want to play in both leagues, 
on alternate days. 

As you may have guessed. Carpet Mart 
is sponsored by Carpet Mart. Pat Du- 
rante owns the modest Middletown rug 
outlet. I interview him at the office. Du- 
rante wears a clean white T shirt. Near 
us, rolled rugs crowd together, a logjam. 
In the half-light an eerie lilliputian reg- 
iment of straining metal men seems to 
supervise. Ten years' trophies. And all 
in the same stance: atop a Doric column, 
bodies skewed about, releasing the bat 
after some paradigmatic home run. A 
false, kinetic expectation fills the room. 
Durante manages Carpet Mart not be- 
cause he'll take the balls and bats home 


if he can’t give a steal sign. He knows 
the game, lives it. There's a Carpet Mart 
basketball team, too. Someone else man- 
ages it. Durante doesn't know that game. 

It's expensive. Bats, balls, entrance 
fees: socks run 40 bucks a set, pants 
SI 6.95 each. Durante figures more than 
S2.000 a year, no fringe benefits. Once 
he auctioned off a rug so that Carpet 
Mart could get to Buffalo for a regional 
tournament. There is some advertising 
feedback in the sports pages and on lo- 
cal radio, but not much. It's typical of 
most sponsors. For restaurants and bars 
the best return on investment comes with 
after-game beer parties. Durante can 
count on nine regular rug installations 
and maybe three from the bench. Prob- 
ably 1 2 men with sandwich signs on Main 
Street would be more effective. 

Durante has sponsored Carpet Mart 
since the middle ’60s. A lot of uniform 
knees. He's tired now, says it's his last 
year. Tired of hauling the low, wheeled 
coffin that holds Carpet Mart's quiverful 
of bats. Tired of blown tires, weekendlcss 


weeks, sports coverage that abbreviates 
Carpet Mart to CM in headlines. And 
the expense has hurt. By the time you 
read this they'll have moved on. Z and 
Darmstadter and O'Neill, the two Cot- 
tons and Lasher. Ron Barnes, the pesky, 
brilliant second baseman. Plump Frank 
Bell, a one-man bench, who caught after 
Charlie Cotton's accident, played second 
after Barnes broke an ankle, third when 
Darmstadter temporarily retired. Dave 
Martin, the left-field slugger who looks 
like Charles Bronson. Charlie Spring- 
stead. a gung-ho electrician-outfielder, 
who has given up S5.000 worth of over- 
time just to play this game. The wives 
will root differently. The kids will have 
to be taught: maybe, a conditioned re- 
flex. they'll cheer for Carpet Mart now 
and again. The Ndw York Slate fast- 
pilch champs are up for sponsorship. 
They're used to this: it happens all the 
time in other leagues. They'll change cos- 
tumes more often than a summer stock 
repertory company. But by any other 
name, they play as sweet. end 


Watching home movies just became 
as easy as watching television. 




With Bell & Howell’s 
unique new Double 
Feature projector. The 
Instant Movie Projector. 

If you can press 
now you can show n 
stantly. Easily. 

Our Double Feature projec- 
tor works two ways. It's ready 
to show movies instantly on its 
own built-in 5 ' » "x 8" personal 
viewing screen. Or. with a con- 
ventional movie screen. 

We also gave the Double 
Feature projector an Instant 


ing. No more splicing. No 
more threading. 

Ask to see the Double Fea- 
ture instant cassette loading 
movie projector at your Bell & 
Howell dealer. And get ready 
to change your mind about 
home movies. 

3 Belle, Howell 

The Movie Company 


Replay playback feature just 
like I V. And it s also available* 
with Bell & Howell's innova- 
tive Multi Motion’ selector 
option. 

The Double Feature projec- 
tor uses easv-to-handle cassettes 
you can lock together for up to 
25 minutes of sequential show- 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Discover a cooler kind of mild. 


Kcal Milds 14 mg. "tar," 1 .0 mg mcoune av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


And taste the difference 
extra coolness makes in a 
lowered tar cigarette. 


TRYKGDLMILDS. 




There arc- two kinds o( sexy Euro- 
pean cars. The ones that arc- 
expensive to own. And one that 
isn't. Capri. 

Maylx* that's why ( lapri sold more 
cars in its first three years in Amer- 
ica than any other imjxirt in history 
Capri offers a lone; list of standard 


equipment feat vires. Clove-soli 
vinyl bucket seats. Full carpeting, a 
Kurojx-an-stvled instrument panel 
that includes a tachometer and 
gauges to check' oil pressure, bat- 
ten,- charge, temjx-rature and fuel 
level. Plus an electric rear window 
defroster. 


Capri gives you outstanding F.uro- 
]K-an craftsmanship, sujx-rbly sen- 
sitive rack-and-pinion steering. 
]X>wer-assisted front disc brakes, 
steel Ix-ited radial ply tires. Front 
and rear ant i-swnv bars, impact 
resistant bumpers. And a four- 
s peed-manual transmission. 


The 1974 Capri.The Sexy 







Capri is available in two versions. 
One with a 2()OOccOI 1C engine. 
And the other with a more spirited 
2800cc V-6 that's teamed with 
larger brakes and wider tires. 
Either way you get performance, 
yet real small car gas economy. 

For a little extra, you can select 


from an option list that enables you 
to equip your Capri with Select- 
Shift automatic transmission, sun- 
roof and the interior decor group 
shown. As well as an AM or AM/FM 
radio and vinyl covered roof. 

So if you always wanted a sexy 
European car, and you thought you 


couldn't afford one. now is the time 
to consider Capri. 


CAPRI 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


Europeanyou can afford. 
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There’s this quick-witted fox in 
Berkeley, England who heads 
straight for the Plume of Feath- 
ers pub when the local hunt club 
hounds him. Foxy then gives the 
dogs the brush-off and the hunt- 
ers a headache by vanishing into 
a disused drainpipe. Plume of 
Feathers Owner Phil Hodgkin- 
son is not entirely unhappy over 
this. "The fox nips into the drain 
and the hounds can't get him. so 
the members of the hunt come 
in to drown their sorrows,” he 
piped up. "It has happened twice 
this season already. I haven't 
trained the fox, but he is very 
good for business." 

Appearing on a halftime radio 
show. University of Delaware 
scout Jim Grube aptly compared 
the Blue Hen football team to a 
Volkswagen. 'We've stuck with 
the same model and made only 
minor modifications over the 
years." he said, with evident sat- 
isfaction. Grube wondered why 
the announcer blanched, then 
turned a trifle pale himself sec- 
onds later when he discovered 
the broadcast was being spon- 
sored by Dodge. 

Bub Blanchard, a good junior of- 
fensive guard for North Carolina 
State. I ) enjoys pain and hates 
girls. 2) likes to dangle from his 
dorm windowsill four stories up. 

3) has tattooed himself to com- 
memorate his worst disappoint- 
ments and 4) looks forward to 
not growing old. "Anybody can 
be normal." he says. “It takes a 
rare individual to be really sick." 
Blanchard smashes against walls 
to test his toughness and believes 
that football becomes real only 
when a player has something to 
overcome like being hurt. “I 
feel guilty when the game's over 
and I don't have any blood on 
me." As for aging, Blanchard 
thinks it is undignified. "I don't 
want to sit around watching my- 
self grow old," he says. "If I do i 
enough crazy things and I real- 
ly do chances are pretty good | 


I'll be under the ground before 
30. Line Coach [Larry] Beightol 
tries to straighten up my mind, 
but I figure that I'll have him 
converted first." 

It pays to advertise. Disturbed 
by the deficiencies of his centers, 
if not by Bob Blanchard. N.C. 
State's Head Coach Lou Holtz 
announced his phone number at 
a postgamc interview and said. 
"If anyone wants to snap for us. 
give me a call." Tom Christo- 
pher, a State freshman, was one 
of 30 people responding, and, 
against Maryland, he centered 
the ball perfectly to kicker Al- 
len White eight times. That 
helped White average 45.6 yards 
per punt, and Stale edge Mary- 
land 24-22. Now here's the kick- 
er. Maryland lost because its reg- 
ular center, Marion Koprowski. 
made a terrible snap on an at- 
tempted field goal with 13 sec- 
onds left to go in the game. 

But sometimes advertising does 
not pay. When Long Beach State I 
Coach Jim Stangeland ran his 
want ads for running backs in 
the local papers, the applicants 
included an Arab: Stangcland's 
secretary, Julie Johnson, whom 
he didn't recognize right away 
because she walked into his of- 
fice in a football uniform, com- 


plete with helmet: a young man 
whose afternoons were free be- 
cause he had been cut from the 
Long Beach band: a 25-year-old 
father of four whose nickname 
was Crash because, as a helicop- 
ter pilot in Vietnam, he hadn't 
been tins skillful. 

♦ Kim McKenzie, a 21 -year-old 
golden-haired beach girl from 
Mooloolaba. is not exactly out 
on a shark lark. She helps her fa- 
ther man the official shark pa- 
trol along the southern Queens- 
land coast from Bribie Island to 
Noosa Heads. The Australian 
women's surfing champion. Miss 
McKenzie takes along her board 
so that she can surf when the seas 
are clear and the work is light. 

O.K.. that's Russian gy mnast 
Ludmila Turishcheva on the left 
and Olga Korbut on the right, 
but who is that in the middle? 
Well, she’s one of 13 security 
guards assigned to protect Olga 
and other gymnasts competing 
in the women's European cham- 
pionships last week at Wembley . 
Seems everyone was worried 
about Olga's safety: the British, 
and the International Gymnas- 
tics Federation, which was con- 
sidering banning some of her 
more spectacular routines on the 
I grounds that they are too dan- 


gerous. Maybe they have some- 
thing there. Miss Korbut had to 
withdraw from the competition 
after the vault becauscshc aggra- 
vated a strained ankle. 

It was because of a couple of 
dyed-in-the-wool fans that Dal- 
las folks got to see the Cowboy- 
Giant game on television. To as- 
sure a sellout. Paul Vickery of 
Dallas and Paul Roughand of 
New York bought the last 303 
tickets at Texas Stadium. The 
cash did indeed come from col- 
ored wool. Roughand is presi- 
dent of a carpet manufacturing 
company and Vickery owns a 
carpet distributorship. 

The Buffalo Sabres recently 
made a move that should have 
been a sportswriter's dream. 
urANic COES down, the head- 
line could have read, because he 
did. Morris Titanic, the Sabres' 
No. I amateur draft pick, was 
sent down on loan to the Cin- 
cinnati farm team. 
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college football Ray Kennedy 


The man who 
makes the 
Panther bite 

J ohnny Majors was never one for lol- 
lygugging around. Down home in 
Lynchburg, Tenn., where Jack Daniel's 
is the most noted export next to ole John- 
ny. they used to say that when it came to 
speedy country tailbacks the Majors' el- 
dest boy was like a blend of sippin* whis- 
key and white lightnin’ smooth with a 
good strong finishing kick. 

Ole Johnny is 38 now and still doing 
his last-stepping number. Take last De- 
cember when, after five seasons of coach- 
ing Iowa State out of a bad case of the 
defeats, he took the Cyclones to the Lib- 
erty Bow l in Memphis, lost a 31 30 thrill- 
er to Georgia Tech, then hotfooted it east 
a few short hours later to begin another 



revival program at Pittsburgh, assuring 
everyone w ithin hog-calling distance that 
he "would do anything that it takes to 
bring winning football back to Pitt." 

The reason for Majors' sprint was that 
he well knew that in order to win he 
would need a TD — Tony Drew Dorsctt. 
to be exact. Dorsett. an All-America tail- 
back at Hopewell High School in Ali- 
quippu. Pa., was the state's most sought- 
after natural resource since the discovery 
of bituminous coal, and less than 24 
hours after he flashed into Pittsburgh. 
Johnny Lightning went mining. 

The new Pitt coach cornered Dorset! 
and teammate Ed Wilamowski at the din- 
ing room table in the home of Hopewell 
High Coach Butch Ross. Over Christmas 
cookies and cider. Majors, a kind of 
backwoods Norman Vincent Pcale on 
the recruiting trail, delivered a two-hour 
sermon that in essence went something 
like this: "You boys come to Pitt and 
you’ll have the opportunity to be part of 
something new. You’ll have a chance to 
be different, to be unique. You can play 
early. You can play before your home 
folks. You can play good ole exciting, 
wide-open, cow-pasture football. And. I 
guarantee it. you'll play with pride and 
enthusiasm. Yes. sir. you'll have a call- 
ing. You're not going to learn how to 
lose. You're going to learn how to . . . 
win!" 

Recalls Ross: "I don't know what 
Tony and Ed were thinking but I do know 
that my wife was ready to sign up with 
Pitt right on the spot." 

Nobody knew what Dorsctt was think- 
ing. He is so quiet that his full sentence 
is another's oration. Also, he was being 
gang-tackled by recruiters from 68 col- 
leges and. he says, "going to all those 
big campuses and hearing the usual rap 
was getting tiring." Woody Hayes came 
around twice on behalf of Ohio Stale. Joe 
Paterno put in a pair of appearances, 
spiriting him off to a distant motel room 
on one occasion where, as Tony recalls 
it. he was all but promised the Heisman 
Trophy if he went to Penn State. 

In the end, though, both Dorsctt and 
Wilamowski, a strapping defensive end. 
signed with Pitt. Tony remains vague as 
to exactly why he became a disciple of 
Johnny Majors' Traveling Revival Show, 
except to say that the playing-beforc-thc- 
home-folks line got to him a little bit. 
That and the fact that Majors came to 
see him 10 times while Jackie Sherrill, the 


new assistant head coach at Pitt, staged 
one of the most intensive one-man re- 
cruiting drives in history by visiting Dor- 
sett three times a week for six months. 

The clincher, however, just might have 
had something to do with the fact that 
for Dorsett the worst part of having to 
talk to all those recruiters at school was 
that "I was always missing lunch." 
Knowing that. Sherrill brought his 70- 
ycar-old mother in from Biloxi, Miss, to 
hand deliver a freshly baked rhubarb pic 
to the Dorsett home. "That pic was 
gooood," says Tony in a rare show of 
exuberance. "1 had to fight my mother 
for the last piece. I'd like to get some 
more of that pie." 

Was the payoff worth the pitch? As of 
last week, after a pussycat I -10 record 
last season that was the worst in the 
team's 83-year history, the Panthers were 
4-2-1 and growling. There are several 
reasons for this surprising turnabout, but 
the most important is little ole T.D. him- 
self. "We knew he was good," says Ma- 
jors, "but we had no idea he'd do so 
well so soon." Hurdling, whirling and 
just plain whooshing out of Pitt's pro I 
and slot l formations. Dorsett has run for 
100 or more yards in six of Pitt’s first sev- 
en games to rank among the nation's top 
six rushers for most of the season. In the 
rain against Northwestern he not only 
reeled off a game-busting 79-yard scoring 
run but ended the afternoon with a total 
of 265 yards rushing, the highest mark 
ever for a college freshman. 

Harry Jones, coach of Pitt's offensive 
backs, was more impressed with anoth- 
er T.D. performance. "We were on West 
Virginia's 12-yard line when Tony took 
the ball on a sprint draw and there was 
this linebacker standing square in the 
hole. Tony put a move on him and the 
guy was grabbing air. Then up comes the 
safety for a clean shot on the two-yard 
line, and Tony showed him a little hip 
and the guy fell down he was so faked 
out. I swear that Tony went into the end 
/one without anyone even gracing him." 

Against Navy last Saturday. Dorsctt 
played with a back brace and a battered 
knee but still managed to produce when 
it counted. The key series came in the 
final minutes after the Midshipmen, led 
by Cleveland Cooper on land and A I 
Glenny in the air. rallied from 16-0 to 
lead 17 16. Then Dorsett, hauling in a 
pass, cracking up the middle, slicing off 
guard and turning the corner, went on a 
continued 
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The 

"typical” 

American 

driver: 




Comes in all 
shapes and sizes, 
and our steering 
wheel adjusts 
to them all. 


HEIGHT: More 
or less 4'8" to 6' 11 
Weight: 100 to 
325 lbs. 


BACK: Race it in 
a more comfortable 
driving posture 
as you change the 
steering wheel 
position. 


Can be any size. 
Tilt Wheel Steering 
or Tilt & Telescope 
Steering, it won't get 
stiff from being in one 
position too long. 


Rip up the 
steering wheel to 
slip 'em into the car. 


Tilt-Wheel Steering and 
Tilt & Telescope Steer- 
ing let you change the 
steering wheel position 
as often as you like to the one that you like 
best. Means easy entry and exit, added com- 
fort and reduced fatigue. And these afford- 
able options can help improve resale value. 


See your GM 
deaJer for a 
demonstra- 
tion. If you're 
driver, your 
reaction will be favorable. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 


ARMS 
Move them to where 
they feel best. 


While you drive, 
use them to quickly 
adjust the Tilt Wheel up 
or down. (Also, in and out. 
with Tilt & Telescope.) 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL coMinurd 


26-yard binge in four plays to set up the 
touchdown that gave Pitt a 22 17 victo- 
ry. Afterward. Majors said. ""Tony had 
the poise of a senior.” 

With 105 yards gained for the day. he 
also had a maturing total of 928 yards 
for the season, which is already a quad- 
rangle or so longer than any Pitt back 
has traveled in the past 44 years, Still. 
Majors and his staff are reluctant to ov- 
erpraise their pri/e pupil lest it somehow 
retard his already exceptional growth. It 
is hard to believe, in fact, that Dorset! is 
fresh out of Hopewell High until he 
blushingly reveals that his idol is that 
grand old USC graybeard. Anthony Da- 
vis. who at 21 is all of two years older 
than Tony the teen-ager. 

Majors, who was an All-America at 
Tennessee and finished second to Paul 
Homung in the 1956 Hcisnian Trophy 
sweepstakes, tries to talk to Tony tail- 
back to tailback. "‘I remember when I 
first carried the ball at Tennessee." he 
says. "" Right off I picked up seven yards. 
The next time I busted through for 14. 
So after the game I called home and l 
said. "Daddy, they hit the same way in 
college as they do in high school." That's 
what I keep telling Tony." 

Trouble is, Tony does not always un- 
derstand Majors' honcypot drawl be- 
cause "‘it comes out kind of slurry." l.ike 
when the coach cautions everyone not to 
pop off about Tony or the young team's 
quick success. ""I mean." he says, '"I 
don't want the boys in Jack Daniel's 
country thinking Johnny has gone high 
on the stalk since coming east." 

He says lots of sayings like that. So 
do the Southern members of his staff, es- 
pecially when they are asked about one 
T.D. Dorsett, Does Tony, at 5M1* and 
175 pounds, have the stamina to carry 
the ball 38 times, as he did in the North- 
western game? Instead of revealing that 
Dorsett was all-state in high school on 
both offense and defense, they say. "He's 
all knotty muscle. You couldn't pinch 
him with a tweezers." How quick is he? 
Rather than dwell on the fact that he has 
been clocked at an extraordinary 4.4 sec- 
onds in the 40-yard dash, they allow. "He 
moves faster than a small-town rumor." 
And will he someday be Heisman ma- 
terial? "Is a four-pound robin fat?” 

Yet late of a night at the Black Angus 
cocktail lounge the Pitt coaches turn less 
evasive. "Listen." they say conspirato* 
rily. "Tony Dorsett is the most complete 
young running back we've ever seen." 


Even Majors in a candid moment admits. 
"I'm slow tosay it. but even without four 
martinis I’d tell you the same thing. He's 
the most exciting back I've ever seen. He 
has the most running ability I’ve ever 
seen. He's the best young running back 
I've ever seen - period!” 

The kids up on "The Hill," a black 
section bordering on the drab steel-mill 
town of Aliquippa. already know that. 
There Dorsett is still known as "The 
Hawk" as much for his wide-eyed look 
as for the way he glides through the line. 
Last week, on the rocky playground 
where Tony and his three older running 
back brothers learned their moves, a rag- 
tag team called the Mi. Vernon Destroy- 
ers broke off a free-for-all practice ses- 
sion to expound on the future of Pitts- 
burgh football. "The Hawk is gonna be 
the best there ever was, man." said Danc- 
ing Dee Dee. "The Panthers is gonna be 
No. I, loo. man." said Big Bad Brent. 

If and when that ever happens, it will 
be rhubarb pic all around. 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (6-01 

2. NOTRE DAME (6-0) 

3. OKLAHOMA (5-0-1) 

Missouri fumble-bummed its way out of the 
unbeatens in a 17-13 loss to Colorado. Three 
Tiger turnovers ended two drives, one inside 
the one and the other at the 24. and set up a 
Buffalo touchdown from the 13. Colorado 
covered 76 yards to score the winning touch- 
down late in the game following the last of 
the Missouri fumbles. The key plays were a 
4 1 -yard scramble by Quarterback Clyde 
Crutchmcr and a four-yard scoring burst off 
tackle by Jim Kellchcr. The TD run succeed- 
ed because of special blocking assignments 
designed to take advantage of Missouri's ten 
dcncies shown in previous goal line situa- 
tions. "We put the play in Friday," said 
Coach Eddie Crowder. "We figured that no- 
body had bcatc.t Missouri because they were 
so tough inside the 10. We dissected their 
defense inside the 10 and came up with that 
play " 

Oklahoma State and Nebraska lied 1 7-all 
after the Cornhuskers passed up a short field 
goal and tried unsuccessfully for a touch- 


down on fourth and goal inside the one with 
2:23 left. Tony Davis was met on his fourth 
straight carry down close by Linebacker Jes- 
se Hudson, who forced a fumble. In a sim- 
ilar situation just before halftime, Oklahoma 
State had faked the field goal and success- 
fully gone for the touchdown. The Cowboys 
appeared to be ready for a kick when spe- 
cialist Abby Daigle entered the huddle. Ne- 
braska Coach Tom Osborne responded w ith 
the appropriate defensive changes. As State 
broke for the line of scrimmage, however, 
Daigle, the 12th man in the huddle, broke 
for the sidelines. Leonard Thompson went 
in for the score. 

Oklahoma, still unbeaten, ripped into 
Kansas State 56 14, and after the dust set- 
tled Wildcat Defensive End David Brown 
said a few more days of preparation might 
have been needed. Probably so: Kansas State 
gave up 590 yards on defense. Kansas pulled 
out a 22 20 victory over Iowa Stale when 
Del Williams ran 32 yards for a touchdown 
with 1 :46 remuining. 

The Big Ten remained much the same with 
Ohio State. Michigan and Illinois all storm- 
ing to impressive wins to remain unbeaten 
in the league. The Buckeyes bombed North- 
western 60 0. the Wolverines blasted Min- 
nesota 34 7 and the lllini crushed Iowa 50 0. 
Archie Griffin and Cornelius Greene had 
outstanding days for Ohio State- Griffin 
gained 105 yards in 17 carries (compared to 
Northwestern's 105 in 43 carries) and Greene 
netted 88 in nine tries. Each scored a pair of 
touchdowns. 

Other Big Ten action saw Michigan Stale 
upset Purdue 10-7 and Wisconsin turn four 
turnovers into touchdowns in a 3 1 7 win over 
Indiana. The Spartans ended a scoring 
drought of 15 quarters when Quarterback 
Charlie Baggett sprinted 69 yards in the sec- 
ond period for the winning points. 

Mid-American leaders Miami of Ohioand 
Kent State remained unbeaten in the con- 
ference with respective wins of 1 6 0 over To- 
ledo and 27-16 against Utah Stale. Bowling 
Green edged Marshall 24-21 and Ohio Uni- 
versity upset Western Michigan 16 0. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (6-1) 

2. TEXAS (4-2) 

3. TEXAS TECH (6-1) 

Early ip the week Saturday’s Children looked 
to be Tuesday's Rebels as black football 
players at Rice threatened to organize a team 
boycott. The issue was Coach A I Conover's 
dismissal of End Edwin Collins. The walk- 
out did not occur but, unfortunately, the 
game did. Texas romped 55-13 in its biggest 
display of muscle this year. "The most hu- 
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initialing thing I’ve ever been through,” said 
Conover. Texas’ Darrell Royal said, "Prob- 
lems and confusion obviously hurt their 
preparation," but he quickly added good 
words for two of his players, Quarterback 
Marty Akins and Fullback Roosevelt Leaks. 
Akins completed two short touchdown pass- 
es to Parker Alford and Leaks gained 193 
yards on 29 carries and scored twice. 

Texas Tech had its third impressive win 
of the year, 31- 14 over SMU, making its loss 
to Texas five weeks ago all the harder to live 
with. The Raiders also carry the scalps of 
previously unbeaten Oklahoma State and 
Arizona, but with the Longhorns apparently 
headed for a sixth straight Cotton Bowl bid 
the best Tech can hope for is a lesser post- 
season game. Quarterback Joe Barnes 
starred with 229 offensive yards and touch- 
downs running and passing. His career yard- 
age now totals 3,029, a school record. Larry 
Isaac scored twice for the winners; Alvin 
Maxson tallied both Mustang touchdowns. 

Arkansas and Texas A&M both went one 
game over .500 but the Aggies had the tough- 
er time of it, edging Baylor 28-22. The Ra- 
zorbacks whipped Tulsa 20-6 outside the 
conference. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (7-0) 

2. PITT (4-2-1) 

3. RUTGERS (5-1) 

Fair Harvard, unbeaten and unchallenged 
after four games, took a quick 3-0 lead 
against Dartmouth but five plays later the 
Crimson was trailing and on its way to a 
24- 1 8 setback. The Greenies led 24-3 at half- 
time but had to stop three offensive thrusts 
inside their 15 in the second half when Har- 
vard finally got untracked. Tom Snickenber- 
ger scored one Dartmouth TD and passed 
for another. 

Pennsylvania took sole possession of the 
Ivy lead by blanking Princeton 24-0 even 
though two backs were sidelined. Defensive 
Back Glenn Casey was used on offense and 
scored all three touchdowns on short runs. 
It was Penn's first victory at Princeton in 14 
years. 

Yale Quarterback Tom Doyle broke open 
a close game with fourth-quarter touch- 
down runs of 18 and 13 yards as the Eli 
whipped Cornell 20-3. Columbia lost 28-2 
outside the conference to Rutgers, whose 
J. J. Jennings rushed for 100 yards and scored 
his 1 5th touchdown of the season. The only 
thing that slowed the nation's scoring and 
rushing leader was a sprained ankle. 

Two Eastern have-nots, Syracuse and 
Army, remained winless. The Orange could 
not hold a 9-0 lead and fell 34-23 to Miami. 

continued 
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Our newest copier can take this many originals 





Nobody likes to spend time hanging 
around a copy machine waiting to make 
copies. 

It is upon this simple premise that we 
designed the newest copier in the IBM 
line, the IBM Copier II. 

This plain-paper copier has a special 
document feed that lets you put in your 
originals continuously, without centering. 
And it ejects them automatically. 

And that can have a startling effect 
on how long it takes from the time you 


start making copies until you have them 
in hand. Or what we in word processing 
refer to as "throughput." 

Aside from being fast enough to al- 
low 23 single copies of single originals 
per minute, our Copier II is versatile 
enough to copy halftones. Light pencil 
originals. Big bound volumes. Even 
giant architectural drawings. 

Moreover, it features a price- 
ceiling plan that lets you know in 
plain English what the limits of 


your copying costs will be, no matter how 
many copies you make. (Our money- 
saving lease plan might interest you, too.) 

And along with crisp, sharp copies, 
it gives you the same reliability people 
have come to expect from other IBM 
office equipment. 

For more information, or a demonstra- 
tion, call our Office Products Division 
and ask about the IBM Copier II. 

The copier that waits for you, 
instead of you waiting for it. 


IBM 

Word Processing 


Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 



At class reunions almost 
everybody has a gimmick. 
Try picking the one 
who doesn’t go along. 

1. Nope. He's Don Wand. 
Won school essay contest with "The Art of Pre-Marital Dancing." 
Gimmick-. 200 mm holder to balance his 100 mm cigarette. 

2. No. It’s Rah-Rah Mendelson. ex-cheerleader, Gimmick: He's 
wearing it. Smokes whatever he finds in his pouch. 3. No. 


*1973 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


He's Moe Mentum. alias "Stone Hands" for dropping passes. 

Just dropped statue of school mascot. 4 . T. Deious, school bore. a 
Gimmick: His voice, off-key contralto. Smokes oval cigarettes (he I 
sat on his soft-pack and liked it) 5. Curley Gilroy. His hair was I 
voted "Most Likely to Recede." Gimmick: Staples toupee on. I 
Also staples his roll-your-owns. 6 . Right. He's still his own 
man. Likes his cigarette honest, no-nonsense, too. C arnet 
Filters. Easy and good tasting 6a. Kicky VIII, 
mascot Has eyes only for Mendelson 
(see 2 above). 



They're 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Camel Filters, 
not for everybody 

(but ttiey could be for you |. 


CAMEL 

MMmm 


20 mg. "tar: 1 1,3 mg. nicotine a v. per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.73. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Army came even closer against Holy Cross, 
but a fourth-quarter fumble at the Cadet 39 
set up a short drive that erased a one-point 
advantage and gave the Crusaders a 17 10 
victory. Boston Col lege edged Villanova 1 1 7 
as Mike Esposito gained 161 yards and 
scored the decisive touchdown. Tom Parr led 
Colgate to a 41 23 thrashing of Buckncll by 
rushing and passing for 260 yards and two 
touchdowns. 

Penn State had no trouble with West Vir- 
ginia, which lost its fourth straight, 62-14. 
John Cappelletti ran for four touchdowns 
and gained 130 yards in 24 carries. "Cappy 
is like having a second offensive line," said 
Lion Tackle Phil LaPorta. "We knock peo- 
ple down at the line and he knocks 'em down 
again." The State defense allowed only 166 
yards, all in the air and 96 of them on one 
play. 

Temple handed small college power Del- 
aware its second consecutive loss 318 and 
ran its record to 6-1. Connecticut remained 
unbeaten in the Yankee Conference by beat- 
ing topchallenger Massachusetts 28 6. A 21- 
point second quarter in which Eric Torkel- 
son scored twice broke the game open. 
Lafayette’s Tony Giglio proved too much for 
Maine as the Leopards triumphed 23- 1 3. Gi- 
glio scored two touchdowns and rushed for 
123 yards. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (7-0) 

2. LSU (7-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (6-1) 

Houston, ranked 12th in the nation, had not 
been blanked in seven years of triple option 
veering and was averaging a Cougarish 31 
points and 448 yards per game before it met 
Auburn, Nevertheless, before a homecoming 
crowd of 58,426 the Tigers shut out Hous- 
ton for the first lime in 90 games and ended 
the Cougars' 10-gamc winning streak 7-0. 
The only score came on a seven-yard run 
midway in the first period by freshman Quar- 
terback Chris Vacarella. Houston managed 
310 yards on offense but never came closer 
to the Tiger goal line than the 12. 

Tulanc was without the services of its lead- 
ing rusher. Tailback Doug Bynum, but even 
so the Green Wave managed to beat Georgia 
Tech 23- 14, after w hich the team gave By num 
the game ball. "I had no idea how hisabsence 
would affect us mentally," said Coach 
Bennie Ellendcr after the Green Wave's sixth 
straight win, "but I couldn't have been hap- 
pier over our tailback play. We played as 
inspired a game as we have all season." Sub- 
bing for Bynum, Eddie Price and Ricky He- 
bert combined for 13 / yards and two touch- 
downs. 


Alabama, battling for the national cham- 
pionship, scored on 10 of its first 13 posses- 
sions to overwhelm Virginia Tech 77-6 in its 
biggest outburst in 22 years. The Tide's 743 
rushing yards and 828 offensive yards broke 
NCAA records. Four Alabama backs gained 
more than 100 yards, topped by substitute 
James Taylor's 142 in five carries. "I'm em- 
barrassed," said Coach Paul Bryant, "I 
certainly didn't want any score like 
that." Paul Dietzel hosted his old LSU team 
in Columbia, and South Carolina almost 
pulled a major upset before falling 33- 29. "I 
have never seen greater effort in my life." 
Dietzel said ‘"I've never been prouder." 
LSU drove 63 yards in the final four min- 
utes for the winning touchdown, which came 
on a two-yard roll-out by Quarterback Mike 
Miley. "This is the toughest 7-0 record I've 
ever seen," Coach Charlie McClendon said. 
"We have to struggle every time out." Ten- 
nessee also won outside the Southeastern 
Conference by slugging Texas Christian 39 7 
as Quarterback Condrcdge Holloway passed 
for three touchdowns. 

League games saw Mississippi lop Van- 
derbilt 24-14 and Kentucky upset Georgia 
12-7. The Bulldogs' loss heaped still more 
criticism on Coach Vince Dooley, whose 
3-3-1 team is in danger of winding up with 
its first losing record in 10 years. "I think 
Georgia knows it was lucky to get out as eas- 
ily as it did," said Kentucky Quarterback 
Mike Fanu/zi. 

North Carolina State all but clinched the 
Atlantic Coast Conference title by jolting 
Clemson's hopes 29-6. Maryland, which has 
already lost to the Wolfpack, stayed in con- 
tention with a 20-point fourth quarter that 
toppled Duke 30-10. Wake Forest blew a 
10 0 lead in a 21-10 loss to Virginia, and 
North Carolina upended Southern leader 
East Carolina 28 -27. A six-yard scoring pass 
from Billy Paschall to Dick Oliver with less 
than a minute to play pulled the game out 
for the Tar Heels. 

Nationally ranked Richmond suffered its 
first defeat after six wins, losing to North- 
east Louisiana 14-8. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (7-0) 

2. USC (5-1-1) 

3. UCLA (6-1) 


The slaughter that followed the opening 
kickoff of Saturday's UCLA-California 
game was rather predictable. The Bruins 
have the Pacific Eight's most dangerous of- 
fense, the Bears the least effective defense. 
The final score was 61 21 and UCLA Quar- 
terback Mark Harmon did much to make it 
so. Harmon gained 123 yards in 13 carries 


and completed a touchdown pass to Norm 
Andersen. Eight different Bruins scored, 
three of them crossing the goal within 3:12 
of each other in the first quarter. 

There were plenty of points tallied by the 
league's second w orst offensive team as M ike 
Boryla's five touchdown passes led Stanford 
past Washington State45 14. Oregon, mean- 
while, was embarrassing Washington 58-0. 
The Huskies tried 29 passes in the game, 
completing four for 20 yards. Duck defend- 
ers picked off six. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Quarterback Mike Horylu passed 
Stanford to a 45 14 victory over Washington 
State with 16 completions in 23 attempts for 
I 51 yards and a school-record live touchdowns. 
They covered five, eight, 22. seven and 15 yards. 

THE lineman: k.cn Bernich. Auburn's 6' 3" 
238-pound junior linebacker, was the outstand- 
ing defender as Houston suffered its first loss of 
the year and first shutout since l‘>65. Bcrnich 
was in on 22 tackles 12 solos and U> assists. 


With Fullback Ben Malone scoring five 
touchdowns on runs of 18, 68. 17, 17 and 
two yards, Arizona State shelled Oregon 
State 44 14. The nation's No. I offensive 
team gained 605 yards, 250 of them by Ma- 
lone in only 24 carries. "It was the best game 
I have ever seen played by an Arizona State 
fullback." said Coach Frank Kush. who has 
seen 162 of them. "And it was by far our 
best game this year." Woody Green did not 
fare so well, gaining 83 yards in 19 tries, and 
there was some dispute why. Kush said the 
defense was keying on him, although the Bea- 
vers' Dee Andros denied it. 

While Arizona State was extending the na- 
tion's longest winning streak to 12 games, 
Arizona was taking over the Western Ath- 
letic Conference lead wit ha 42-2 1 w in against 
Utah. The Wildcats gained 443 yards rush- 
ing and 1 10 passing and the Utes contrib- 
uted nine turnovers. Other league games saw 
Wyoming blast Brigham Young 41 21 and 
Colorado Stale destroy Texas-EI Paso 76- 24. 
The UTEP defenders have allowed 392 
points in their eight losses, with Arizona 
State and Arizona still to be met. New Mex- 
ico lost a nonlcaguc game to San Jose State 
15-0. 

San Diego State, the PCAA leader, ad- 
vanced its record to 5-1 by bombing winlcss 
Florida State 38- 1 7. Air Force clobbered Da- 
vidson 41-19 to end a three-game losing 
streak as Quarterback Rich Haynic became 
the school’s alllime total offense and pass- 
ing leader. Haynie completed 10 of 13 for 
1 50 yards and gained 80 yards on eight car- 
ries to give him 3.918 yards overall. end 
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motor sports /Brock Yates 


Slamming the brakes on a supercar 

It weighs a ton but the most powerful Porsche in history just keeps roaring right along to victory, futilely 
chased by the rest of the Can-Am racers. And now there's a move on to pull its turbocharged teeth 


The nice thing about the last race in 
* the Canadian-American Challenge 
Cup series last Sunday was the lack of 
tension and suspense. One could relax a 
bit and enjoy it as an art form: see the 
big super- Porsche come roaring past. See 
the other racers vainly trying to catch it. 
See Mark Donohue lead every lap. strok- 
ing along at 120 mph or so. Let's add 
this up. This makes it six races in a row, 
doesn't it, with the championship long 
since cinched? It does, indeed. 

In fact, when it was all over at Riv- 
erside. Calif., the real news of the day 
came when Donohue announced his re- 
tirement. "You just can’t go on forev- 
er." he noted w ith resignation, feeling all 
of his 36 years. And that development, 
however sad for the sport, stirred a cer- 
tain amount of jubilation among his 
competitors. 

Donohue w ill remain as the operation- 
al chief of the fearsome Roger Penske 
Racing Team, and this means that his ge- 
nius as the tuner and developer of all 
breeds of race cars w ill continue to con- 
found his opponents for years to come. 
Still, it was in a sense appropriate that 
the big Porsche, the machine he consid- 
ers to lie the technological pinnacle of 
his career, might be headed for the same 
inactivity as its last driver. 

The car could well be the zenith of this 
motorized art. No faster road racing car 
has ever been created. It won the pole 
position in all eight Can-Am events this 
year and set the fastest lap in each. 
And therein lies the crux of a dispute 
that swirls around the Penske team. 
Quite simply, the big car is so fast and 
so expensive that many of its victims are 
clamoring for its banishment from the 
circuit. And while Donohue was an- 
nouncing his retirement, the competition 
board of the Sports Car Club of Amer- 
ica. organizing body for the Can-Am. 
was gathering for a crisis meeting to ex- 
amine the question of whether or not to 
legislate the world's most beautiful au- 


tomobile right out of the racing business. 

Smack in the middle of this high-priced 
ruckus over Can-Am rules are Penske 
and a radish young car owner named 
Bobby Rinzler, who is the latest entry 
from a seemingly bottomless reservoir of 
rich kids w ho breeze into motor racing 
with great plans to make it big on the 
basis of an open checkbook. They usu- 
ally stay on the scene for a few seasons 
before the final trust fund is gobbled up 
and then they drill away, sadder but w is- 
er. to more budget-conscious callings. 

Rin/ler has tried to operate his Atlan- 
ta-based racing team on a prudent, busi- 
nesslike basis, but he and his partner, 
Charlie Kemp, acourtly. stone-bald Mis- 
sissippian w ho doubles as one of the team 
drivers, made the tactical mistake of put- 
ting their money into the stupcfyingly 
expensive Can-Am- and trying to race 
head to head against old Captain Whiz 
Bang himself. Roger Penske. Nobody, 
and especially upstart Southern rich kids, 
races head to head with Captain Whiz. 
Bang. 

Race fans will recall that the first big 
turbo Porschcs appeared in the 1972 
Can-Am series, all muscle and broad 
shoulders. Penske and his two drivers, 
Donohue and George Follmer, roared 
away and won six of the year's nine races. 
The handwriting might as well have been 
painted on the pit wall in big letters: the 
potential of these stubby. 12-cylinder 
German machines was so great that 
Team McLaren, the keen Anglo-Amer- 
ican operation that had held the Can-Am 
championship for five consecutive years, 
announced that it would be economically 
unfeasible to develop a rival powerplant. 
And w ith a tip of the crash helmet, they 
forthwith dropped out of the campaign 
for 1973. 

Not Rinzler and Kemp, who had been 
campaigning a Chcvy-Lola that w as now 
clearly outclassed. They still dreamed of 
winning the glamorous Can-Am, and 
since Porsche had all the power, they ap- 


proached Penske. Would they buy a used 
car from this man? Absolutely. 

Penske graciously offered to sell his 
brace of Porschcs to Rinzler, secure in 
his sporting gesture since, back in Stutt- 
gart. Supercar was already taking shape. 
Rinzler wrote Penske a check for S2I0,- 
000 and took over the two 917-10 rac- 
ers, plus four extra engines and assorted 
spare bits and pieces. Then Rinzler hired 
Follmer, who had operated as a substi- 
tute during a period when Donohue had 
been injured and who had. in fact, won 
the Can-Am title. Thus Rinzler had 
bought himself both the title-holding car 
and driver in delicious anticipation of the 
1973 season. 

What happened next makes grow n rac- 
ers cry. Along came Son of Porsche, a 
gigantic thing called thc9l 7-30, all aburst 
in Penske blue and gold, turbocharged 
to the teeth, weighing almost one ton and 
ready to produce 1,200 horsepower. The 
car is an artistic delight to the eye, a piece 
of rolling automotive sculpture. 

Kemp won the season opener at Mos- 
port and Follmer beat Donohue in the 
next event at Road Atlanta while Penske 
and crew were trying to make the 
monster behave. But then, settling dow n 
to the task. Donohue ripped off the rest 
in straight victories, devastating various 
lap records by as much as seven seconds 
and coasting home far ahead of a gen- 
erally beaten and breathless Follmer. 

Rinzler is not upset because his team 
has been so soundly thrashed in the Can- 
Am. He accepts the reality that Penske 
appeared with a superior car and driver 
combination and used them well. "It's 
the cost of competition with these tur- 
bocharged cars that's bothering me." he 
says. "It's reached a point where no- 
body can alTord to compete except 
Roger. Two 917-30 Porschcs exist in 
the entire world and do you know 
who's got 'em? Roger Penske, that's who. 
And there isn't a car anywhere that can 
beat them. Now Roger is saying that if 

continued 


BOURBON 



Your first bottle of it came 
as a gift. And since 
then, you haven’t gone 
back to anything else. 

Because you found 
great bourbon has a 
smooth taste unlike 
anything else. 

Taste. 

They ought to print 
the word on every 
label of l.W. Harper. 


IS HARPER 

( I. W. HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No. 1 

^ 86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey ' ©l.W Harper 0'StiNing Co.. louiswlle. Kv. 




AMC r I GREMLIN 

REUEVE THE FUEL 
SHORTAGE 

AMC Gremlin is the only U.S. sub-compact with a standard 
six-cylinder engine. Yet for all its engine, the car is very easy on gas. 
Averages over 18 mpg, depending upon the way you drive. And 
Gremlin still out-accelerates, weighs more, has a wider track, 
wider front seat, and wider back seat than any other car in its class. 

If you want to know what else Gremlin relieves, price one. 


AMC n BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 

NO ONE 
ELSE HAS IT 

We at American Motors are very proud of our exclusive Buyer 
Protection Plan. And we invite you to examine it closely to see just 
what it does for you. 

First of all, you'll find that AMC is the only company that will 
fix or replace free any part— except tires— for 12 months or 12,000 
miles whether the part was defective, or it just plain wore out under 
normal use and service. And that means any part— even those 
annoying little things that occasionally wear out like spark plugs, 
wiper blades and light bulbs. All we require is that the car be properly 
maintained and cared for in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American 
Motors dealer. 

AMC has a plan to provide you with a free loaner car if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight, 

And AMC offers a special trip interruption plan which 
provides up to $150 for food and lodging should your car need guar- 
anteed repairs more than 100 miles from home. 

We've even established a special toll-free hotline to Detroit. 

If you don't think we're living-up to our promises call us. We'll do 
something about it. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 

We back them better because we build them better. 



To be really well-dressed, Willie Mays thinks 
your socks should go to bat for you. 


> product of Koysor-tolh 


Willie Mays is a man who 
pays special attention to detail. 
So it’s no wonder he’s one of 
the most well rounded athletes 
baseball has ever known. 

It’s also one of the reasons 
why he’s well-dressed. 

Because he even pays at- 
tention to a detail like his socks. 


InttrVfrtta' 

ESQUIRE SOCKS* 


Which is why he wears 
Interwoven /Esquire Socks. 

They’re beautifully com- 
fortable. And come in a win- 
ning variety of colors, and lots 
of attention-getting patterns. 

Wearing them, says Willie, 
makes you feel like you’re 
batting a thousand. 




MOTOR SPORTS cominutd 



you want to beat him, all you've got to 
do is call up Stuttgart and Porsche will 
whip you up one just like his. Only one 
trouble: you better send along a certified 
check for 450,000 Deutschmarks, or 
about 5220,000. Two hundred and twen- 
ty thousand for just the car, no spares, 
no instruction manual, no full tank of 
gas, no nothing — just the car. Then you 
better plan on a couple of spare engines 
for $74,000 each and then send about 
four mechanics to Germany for a few 
months — after you've paid for a Berlitz 
course— to learn how to run the whole 
freaking thing. If you want to do some- 
thing like that, Roger is right, you can 
race him.” 

Rinzler, whose short, round body al- 
most quivers with rage discussing the 
issue, claims his total racing expenditures 
for the 1973 Can-Am have exceeded 
S800.000. Some of this has been recov- 
ered through sponsorship aid and prize 
money, but his net loss will still reach 
six figures. He claims that his bank ac- 
count will not stand another season of 
the same brand of racing. 

"It's the turbochargers that make the 
cars so expensive,” he says. "If you don't 
turbocharge, you’re just plain out of it. 
The guys in the Can-Am who are run- 
ning the big old Chevys like McLaren 
used might just as well be in another race. 
We've got to cut the cost of competition 
and the best way to do that is to pull off 
the turbos. We have recommended that 
turbocharging be banned for the 1974 
season. 

“Naturally Roger doesn't want to 
change. He's got the fastest car around 
and that thing won’t run with the tur- 
bocharger pulled off. It has a special body 
that creates a tremendous aerodynamic 
downforce to keep it glued to the track. 
It needs that 1,200 horsepower just to 
push it along. With a regular engine it'd 
be stone slow and Penske knows it.” 

Penske refuses to rise to Rinzler’s bait, 
but instead chooses to recite— with jus- 
tifiable pride — how he and Donohue 
helped Porsche develop the 917 turbo 
cars from a point where they were 
cranky, slow and unreliable to an in- 
disputable position as the fastest road- 
racing automobiles in history. “Team 
McLaren dominated this series for five 
years, but there was never any talk of 
banning them,” he says. “And you could 
not buy a duplicate car like they were 
winning races with. You can buy a 
Porsche like ours. Of course it's expen- 


sive, but all racing cars are expensive. 

"Rinzler has tried to cut us off at the 
pass,” says Penske. "If he wants to beat 
us, he ought to at least try the same cur. 
Racing is a tough business and I've got 
an obligation to deliver for my sponsors 
and to the Porsche factory. The SCCA 
announced twice this summer that the 
same Can-Am rules would be in effect 
for 1974. How can they possibly consid- 
er changing them now? After all, this is 
the Can-Am, which is supposed to be an 
unlimited class of racing. Our Porsche is 
an engineering masterpiece and it can't 
be banned overnight.” 

Penske is fighting hard to keep his su- 
percars in the hunt, but the opposition 
is swirling around him on all sides. Since 
less than a dozen turbocharged 917s of 
all types are in competition in the U.S. 
or Europe, he can hardly expect a 
groundswell of support from other loyal 
owners. What is more important to 
Penske is that the rest of the Can-Am 
owners have Chevy-powered McLarens, 
Lolas, Shadows, etc. that have been ren- 
dered obsolete by the turbochargers. To 
a man they support a quick surgery job 
that would return all engines in the se- 
ries to normal aspiration. 

Roy Woods, a weallhy Californian 
whose McLaren M20 is generally the 
fastest of the non-turbo cars, says flatly, 
“We just won’t compete in 1974 if the 
turbos remain. It would be unfeasible to 
do it without a Porsche, while to cam- 


paign such a car would in my estimation 
cost an extra S300.000. It just isn't 
worth it.” 

Tracy Bird, a weathered Arizona busi- 
nessman who operates as the executive 
director of SCCA, is being pressed for a 
decision about the Can-Am and the tur- 
bo controversy. Realizing that he faces 
the prospect of staging a series next year 
with an exclusive scattering of budget- 
buster Porscheson his starting grids. Bird 
is ready to act, regardless of Penske's pro- 
tests and the club’s recent affirmations 
that the turbos would remain. "I've 
known Roger for years and I think I 
know when he’s firing for effect," Bird 
says with a smile. 

It is likely that a compromise will be 
struck on the turbos, cutting back on 
their power while leaving the stock-block 
competitors unlimited in size, thus 
achieving better balance. With costs blos- 
soming in all phases of the sport, plus 
rising difficulties in attracting major 
sponsors due to growing environmental 
concerns, the efforts to reduce the cost 
of Can-Am racing appear to be but the 
beginning of a crucial campaign to cut 
the price and increase the relevancy of 
big-time motor sports. Automotive con- 
sciousness is undergoing rapid changes 
in the U.S., and the men who govern rac- 
ing must make the proper adjustments. 
The elimination of 1 ,200-hp, S 1 35,000 su- 
percars —no matter how pretty — might 
mark a place to begin. end 
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bridge / Charles Goren 



Imprecise bid for a Precision s/am 


M ost of today's contract bridge pair tournaments are 
measured by the size of the field rather than by the 
quality of the participants. But not the London Sunday 
Times Pairs, held annually in January. Participation in this 
event is strictly by invitation, and the invitations are lim- 
ited to the world’s bridge leaders. In 1973 the London entry 
was grudgingly increased to 22 pairs, up by only six from 
1957, the last year in which an American partnership — the 
late Helen Sobel Smith and I— won. 

Perhaps the best-known names in the 1973 field, which 
included stars from Italy, France, Poland, Israel, Scotland, 
England and the U.S., were those of Giorgio Belladonna. 
Benito Garozzo and Omar Sharif. When the competition 
was over, however, the champions were once again Amer- 


East- West vulnerable 



NORTH EAST 

( Allman ) < Lrbioda ) 

1 4 PASS 

2 V PASS 

3+ PASS 

4 4 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 4 of spades 


SOUTH WEST 

(Sontag) < Wilkosz) 

1 4 PASS 

2 4 PASS 

3 4 PASS 

3 NT PASS 

S 4 PASS 


icans — Steve Altman and Alan Sontag, who won by 3 l /i vic- 
tory points over two other members of the U.S. Precision 
Team, Peter Weichsel and T. McAdoo (Tom) Smith. Bel- 
ladonna and Renato Mondolfo repeated their 1972 third- 
place finish. Scotland's Willie Coyle and Victor Silverstone 
were fourth. 

As it turned out, nine of the top 10 players -all but 
Mondolfo— were practitioners of sonic form of the Preci- 
sion System; that is, with 16 points or more they opened 
the bidding with one club, and with fewer than eight high- 
card points they responded one diamond. Well, at least they 
were supposed to. But experts of this caliber seem to know 
when to make an exception to their basic methods. Con- 
sider this deal, in which Altman-Sontag faced Poland's 
Lukasz Lebioda and Andrejz Wilkosz, the 1972 winners. 

Altman's one-spade response to the artificial club open- 
ing showed at least a live-card suit and eight or more high- 
card points. Given the same hand, rigid Precision players 
would have responded one diamond, denying eight high- 
card points, but Altman was relying upon control-showing 
bids to apply the brakes later. 

Sontag's two-diamond rebid was natural and Altman's 
two-heart response both denied diamond support and an- 
nounced that his earlier positive response was of the weak- 
est variety. Thereafter, the bidding was normal. Sontag's 
club rebid showed a real suit; Altman revealed his six-card 
spade length, then stated his club support and his distaste 
for a no-trump contract. Sontag's jump to the club slam 
turned out. thanks to his careful play, to be entirely ac- 
curate — and rewarding. 

After winning the first trick with the ace of spades. Son- 
tag led the king of diamonds. If this had lost, he was pre- 
pared to take a later ruffing finesse against the diamond 
queen, virtually ensuring the contract if West held either 
missing diamond honor. But West covered with the ace on 
the first diamond lead. Sontag ruffed, cashed dummy’s 
queen of clubs and led a club to his king. If the club suit had 
not split, Sontag would have had to take a finesse against 
the diamond queen, but when both opponents followed to 
the second club lead, he led a low diamond and rulfed in 
dummy. Sontag next discarded his queen of hearts on dum- 
my’s king of spades, returned to his hand with the ace of 
hearts, drew the last opposing trump with his ace of clubs 
and conceded a trick by leading the jack of diamonds to 
East's queen. Declarer still had a trump with which to get 
back in and cash his established diamonds for the slam and 
a score worth 10 international match points. end 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW, THE MORE YOU’LL WANT 

DELCO 


HOW TO SPOT A FRESH BATTERY. 


Start by looking for the red. 
white, and blue Delco sign. 
You’ll find it on service stations, 
independent garages and tire 
stores just about anywhere. 

Then look for Delco Energizer 
batteries. You’ll know they’re 
fresh because they’re vacuum 


sealed at the factory to help give 
you the power you pay for. The 
seals aren’t broken or the activator 
fluid added until the battery is 
ready to be installed in >our car. 

That’s nice to know. And it’s 
nice to know that years of GM 
engineering, testing and experience 
are built into every Delco battery 
to give you that burst of power 


you need for start after start, 
time after time. 

Next time you need a new 
battery, make sure you get a new 
battery. 

Delco. It’s a fresh start 
to go with. 
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Encounter 
at the 
Summit 

One after another the three hull elk, big as horses, 
crashed the morning stillness and crossed the ridge on 
the Bitterroot Mountains. Death caught up with the last 

by Robert F. Jones 


A hunting trip can be a series of flashes, the least im- 
portant of which is the one that grows from the 
barrel of a gun. 

Wc are blasting down U.S. 93 from Missoula to Ham- 
ilton in Mel’s broad-shouldered Ford van. November in 
Montana. The Bitterroot Mountains rise around us, tall and 
impersonal, so unlike the humanized mountains of the East 
or even the West Coast. These are hard mountains, black- 
faced with fir and pine, that don’t give a damn who dies on 
them. Lewis and Clark’s men had to tighten their belts here 
in the fall of 1805; the roots they gnawed to supplement 
their jerky supplies were bitter. These are not the sort of 
mountains you want to stare at for any length of time. They 
are too complex in their geology and history, too big in 
every dimension to soothe the soul. 

It’s snug in the van, though. Mel has the heater turned 
up high, and over the radio Loretta Lynn is singing Don't 
Come Home a- Dr inkin'. Her voice has that special timbre, 
somewhere between a sneer and a snivel, common to road- 
house cocktail waitresses and lady country singers. Mel 
opens a fresh tin of Copenhagen. I tuck a hefty pinch in my 
lower lip and the juices start to flow. It's a nicotine hit un- 
like any other a small, warm, friendly explosion in the 
chilly caverns of the skull. 

"Nope,’’ says Mel, “they ain't come down off the peaks 
yet. They’re still on top, lyin' up by day in the lodgcpole 
tangles and feedin’ at night. Plenty of sign, though, up in 
the Skalkaho Country." He rolls down the window and 
squirts a shot of snuff juice into the slipstream: the left side 
of his van bears a ragged, tan racing stripe. “Me and Har- 
old, we was up there just yesterday. Deer sign lower down, 
but all the elk sign was way up near the top. We’ll have to 
climb for ’em, I fear.” He closes the window and the cold, 
clean mountain air disappears in a blast of heat and song 
and Bull Durham smoke. 

continued 
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Melvin McNeal, strawberry rancher. 
A strange, almost sissified occupation for 
a mountain man, but then the times have 
changed drastically since the firm of 
Bridger, Beckwourth & Broken Hand, 
Unltd. closed shop. Put Mel on a moun- 
tainside, though, and his true nature 
shines like a beaver pelt. The swift, shuf- 
fling gait that never varies, uphill or 
down. The quick, sneaky, game-seeking 
eyes common to muggers and born hunt- 
ers. Bent-shouldered, big-knuckled, as 
spare of words as he is of flesh, Mel Mc- 
Neal would not have been out of place 
1 50 years ago, riding down into the Great 
Basin on the back of a raddled mule with 
a Hawken over his pommel and Jedediah 
Strong Smith leading the way. His 
scruffy, rust-colored beard underscores 
the image. “1 won't shave again until 
I've got a bull elk in the meat shed," he 
says. 


Encounter 

continued 

Already two deer are hanging there, 
glazed almost black in the dim, sweet, 
frigid air of the shed behind his house. 
The smell of hanging game has always 
seemed exciting to me — a ranker, wilder 
smell than that of the beeves and swine 
we used to whiff in the butcher shops be- 
fore the supermarkets took over and hid 
all meat from the senses, under plastic. 1 
suppose that in the smell of slow putre- 
faction there resides some arcane folk 
memory, the promise of full bellies for 
the tribe. Mel’s two deer, young and ten- 
der but pathetically small without their 
heads, hides and guts, dangle from the 
roof beam by their ankles. 1 lay a hand 
on one of them: smooth, hard, cold. Like 
the Bitterroots, where he killed them ear- 
lier in the season. 

Mel's yard is a bit of a zoo. Peacocks 
and guinea fowl scamper around, kick- 
ing the gravel and nattering at one an- 


other in the incessant warfare of the bird 
world. Domestic mallards waddle up, 
blatting for a handout. These arc the 
Godzillas of duckdom: twice the size of 
the few wild mallards that have dropped 
in, uninvited, to spend the winter with 
Mel’s pen-raised flock. “Aw, I like hav- 
ing birds around," he explains. “Not just 
for the eggs and the meat, either. It’s 
more the idea — peacocks in Montana! 
They’re a tough bird, though. They hold 
their own pretty good against the foxes 
and the hawks and the coyotes. And the 
neighbor dogs are flat skeered of ’em!" 

Out beyond the yard is a pond full of 
icy water and Kamloops rainbow trout. 
Mel calls them “cannaloops," confusing 
their real name, which comes from the 
distant Pacific Northwest, with “canta- 
loupes,” and in a way they are like mel- 
ons to him: starved for trout, all he need 
do is pick up a rod, hike through the yard, 



The elk is down. In his dying flight, out of control, he crashed through a dead tree and somehow misled his way through two others 


flip a spinner into the pond and come 
home with a couple of three-pounders. 
For his serious fishing he heads for the 
mountains. 

Deer stew and home-baked bread for 
dinner. Mel’s wife Jan is a shy, plump 
woman who blushes readily at compli- 
ments about her cooking (“Nothin’ 
much,” she says). Like so many moun- 
tain women she takes her skills for grant- 
ed, makes little of them, unaware of their 
natural beauty and her own. Instead, she 
affects an air of weariness and worthless- 
ness, tempered with flashes of desperate 
independence which she has probably 
learned from the huge face of the color 
television set that dominates the Mc- 
Neals' small living room. The only book 
in the house is a Bible. Now and then 
she flares angrily at her two sons, Sean 
and Max, themselves shy boys still un- 
der the tutelage of women, but her rages 
are perfunctory, ritualistic and immedi- 
ately followed by a lot of loving. The boys 
will be O.K. once they are allowed to 
think of themselves as men. 

In the bedroom hang Mel’s trophies. 
A royal elk of seven points, a wide-racked 
whitetail deer, a solemn mountain goat, 
a pronghorn antelope, a pair of black 
bear hides and the heavy, glowering, bug- 
eyed head of an elderly bull bison that 
Mel tracked down and killed in Yellow- 
stone country years ago. The presence of 
the dead animals in the bedroom is at 
once awesome and ridiculous. It would 
be like making love in a wing of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. I am put in 
mind of a remark my daughter made 
when she was three years old and saw 
her first mounted deer head. She stared 
at it for a long time, then said firmly, 
"The rest of him lives in the wall.” 

That night we take a run up the moun- 
tain in Mel’s jeep, heading for a salt lick 
that the elk sometimes visit on their way 
down from the peaks to their wintering 
grounds in the high valleys. The idea is 
not to kill, but to see if they are moving, 
and if so, just who is doing the moving — 
cows and yearling calves, or the big bulls 
we are seeking. Though the autumn has 
been a strange one, fraught with warm 
weather and unrelieved by snow, the 
bulls should be finished with the rut by 
now. If so, they will be banding together 
again in their bachelor gangs and replac- 
ing the meat and muscle they lost over 
the past month during their titanic mat- 


ing battles and their long-winded, randy 
chases after the cows. If the bulls are 
moving down the mountain it will make 
our hunt that much easier. The closer to 
the valley, the handier the roads, the 
shorter the distance we will have to drag 
our kill. A bull elk can weigh 600 pounds, 
gutted. If we kill one at the top of the 
mountain, we will have to cache it some- 
where and then return for Mel’s donkey, 
Jenny, to pack the meat and the trophy 
out. "We can do ’er," Mel says, "but it 
ain’t no fun.” 

At the foot of the mountain we ren- 
dezvous with Mel’s hunting partner, 
Harold Nelson. He, too, is slumped and 
bearded in the image of the mountain 
men but, in contrast to Mel’s dour de- 
meanor, Harold is a mountain wit. The 
eyes behind his granny glasses squint and 
sparkle. We can almost hear him creak 
as he climbs into the jeep — he suffers 
from emphysema and a spinal fusion, he 
announces, the result of too many 
smokes and a fall from a cliff some years 
back. He was once shot by another hunt- 
er, over in Idaho where he was born, and 
now refuses to wear red or Day-Glo or- 
ange clothing in the field for fear that he 
will make an easy target. He has a low 
opinion of most hunters, including Mel. 

“Your average hunter,” he says, “is 
like a dog chasin’ a car. Even if he catch- 
es it, he don’t know how to drive.” 

Winding up the mountain in the dark, 
Mel asks Harold how his love life is. 

“Waal," says Harold, lighting up a 
cigarette to feed his emphysema, “it used 
to be wine, women and song. Now it’s 
Metrecal, the old gal and Sing Along with 
Mitch." 

They call him Count Nelson down in 
the valley, one of those negative nick- 
names, like a fat boy known as Skinny. 
Yet he is an authentic American origi- 
nal, tough and human, a man whose only 
lies are told at the expense of the world's 
cruelty and for the amusement of his 
friends. He damns all citybound ecolo- 
gists as "flower sniffers,” and cuts Christ- 
mas trees for a winter’s living, yet in the 
days I walked the mountains with him I 
discovered that he knew the names of all 
the birds, beasts, trees, mosses, rocks, li- 
chens, clouds and peaks much better than 
the field guides I had brought with me. 
He kills meat to feed his family. "You 
know,” he said one afternoon as we rest- 
ed on the sunnyside slope of a frozen 
peak, "there really ought to be only one 


man hunting this country. That way it 
wouldn’t get drained of meat so quick, 
and all the flowers wouldn’t get trompled 
down. 1 hate to see it goin’. But I’ll tell 
you who that man oughta be. Harold 
Nelson.” 

"How old do you reckon Harold is?” 
Mel asks. 

“Oh,” after a long pause, “about 
193.” 

“He’s 39.” 

At the salt lick, nothing but deer sign. 
The elk are still up high. Winding back 
down the mountain we pick up the brassy 
flash of eyes in the headlights. "Coyote,” 
says Mel. “Kill the bastard!" says Har- 
old. Mel stops the jeep. He opens the 
driver-side door and steps out with his 
.243 Browning lever-action rifle, takes a 
rest on the door and shoots. The eyes 
wink out and we see a long, yellow shape 
skipping away through the night. Mel 
shoots again. "Nailed him!” Harold 
walks up the road and comes back hold- 
ing the coyote by the brush. It is a bitch, 
a young one. The first bullet shattered 
her right front leg, which dangles by a 
shredded tendon. The second bullet took 
her through the chest. Her tongue lolls 
and her eyes are not yet glazed. Harold 
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cuts off her tail with a clasp knife and 
slings the carcass back into the woods — 
“for the magpies.” 

Fortuitous killing offends me. A man 
should know what he intends to kill, 
should seek out the particular object of 
his murderous instincts, seek it out as an 
individual, know its habits and its track, 
how they differ from others of its kind, 
and understand the meaning of his own 
heart as the gun fires. Otherwise kill- 
ing is gluttony. God knows I have killed 
animals indiscriminately in my life, but 
their deaths haunt me. Those acts were 
far more grievous sins than any lies, cru- 
elties or infidelities I have perpetrated on 
my human victims. A lie, a putdown or 
an infidelity is a calculated act; roadhunl- 
ing is simply gratuitous. I seethe silently 
for a while, then bluntly ask Mel and 
Harold why they gunned down the coy- 
ote. After all, a coyote eats mainly mice 
and carrion; Mel and Harold themselves 
are not sheepherders: the coyote is mis- 
understood in that regard; studies prove 
they don't kill that many domestic an- 
imals, and even if they did. . . . 

“That's how we do around here," says 
Harold. 

“Shoot,” says Mel. injured, "it’s just 
a coyote. . . 

I flash, and it's as brief, as bright as 
the muzzle blast from Mel's rifle . . . the 
people I've hurt too often. Then Mel 
passes the snuff tin around. We load our 
lips and head for the barn, talking nor- 
mally again. 

The next day we leave before dawn to 
hunt Deer Mountain, a peak to the 
southeast of Hamilton. The sun, when it 
finally arrives, reveals a terrifying aspect. 
The roads that climb these mountains are 
little better than the tracks of a snail 
climbing a beanstalk. Slick, thin, the mer- 
est translucence on a steep surface, they 
wind around and around, aimlessly fol- 
lowing the line of least gravitational re- 
sistance. To look down from the passen- 
ger side of the jeep is to court instant 
vertigo. Mel drives loosely, turning his 
head to talk. Thank God he is no chat- 
terbox! 

The best approach is to study the dis- 
tant mountains. Trapper Peak and Sleep- 
ing Child, Lost Horse and The Lonesome 
Bachelor: my Forest Service map dispels 
acrophobia as effectively as a tranquilizer 


might paranoia. 1 sink back into the gray 
dust of geography and history, adrift and 
happy in a world of long-dead trappers 
and distant, sleeping children. Harold 
peels an orange from his lunch pail and 
the sharp romanticism of citrus fills the 
jeep. Then he curses the fibers that stick 
between his teeth. At the top. Mel parks 
the jeep and we dismount, stiff and grog- 
gy, to check our rifles. 

“Colder’n a mother-in-law's heart," 
says Harold, his orange-scented breath 
pluming in the early light. We’re up in 
the snow, more than 7,000 feet at this 
point, and the air bites the jaws like a den- 
tist's drill. Still, it’s not much snow — 
three inches at the most— and the only 
sign we have crossed on the road has been 
that of deer. 

“We’ll poke around for a while up 
yere,” says Mel, "and if we don’t jump 
any elk we may find deer. Take ’em if 
you see ’em — in this district you're al- 
lowed two on your license, either sex. Kill 
any grouse that you see. They’re good 
lunch meat for tomorrow. We don’t hunt 
'em up here like you do back East. These 
are fool hens, won’t flush worth diddly. 
They either stand and squawk at you or 
else jump up into the trees and ligger 
they’re safe. Shoot their heads off. If you 
see an elk or a deer, shoot for the heart- 
well, you know that anyway. 1 don't hold 
with these gut-shootin' fellers or these 
dudes that take whey they call ‘haunch 
shots’ on a running meat critter. Waste 
a lot of time that way, tracking them 
out.” He spits his quid of snuff. "Meet 
back here by noon." 

It was the longest speech he ever made. 

In terms of big game the day is a wash- 
out. But in terms of coming to an un- 
derstanding with this vast, cold-hearted 
country it could not be more successful. 
Mel and Harold shoulder their "crow- 
bars" — a rifle is a workman's tool in 
these parts — and amble downhill into the 
snowy pines. Their footfalls and voices 
fade even before they are out of sight. 
Lesson No. I : sound travels vertically in 
this vertical country. A man with a bro- 
ken leg could shout his head off, empty 
his riffe with distress shots and not be 
heard by his partner a few hundred yards 
away. I head uphill with my own part- 
ner, a lean Californian named Roger 
Ferry who is also my brother-in-law. 
Roger is tall, soft-spoken, bespectacled, 
a consummate woodsman who grew up 
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Across all the oceans of the 
world, there is only one Tahiti. 
Magical, time-defying, the sailor’s 
dream of lost Elysium, it rises up 
through the mists of the Great 
South Sea to beckon generations of 
poets, painters, adventurers and 
escapists. 

Melville, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Gaugin — they all came 
here searching for paradise. What 
they found remains unchanged. 

Tahitians still lean with the wind. 
Women of remarkable beauty and 
men descended from warrior kings 
I speak a musical language. They live 
I tor the moment: to laugh, to dance 
and sing, to play the guitar and love. 

So it has been through the 
I years. Only Tahiti is Tahiti. A 
magical island, somewhere beyond 
the horizon. A haven for amorous 
dreamers. A one-of-a-kind creation. 

Like Tahiti, Seagram’s V.O. is 
also a one-of-a-kind creation. 
Through the years, V.O. has stood 
alone, as a whisky uncompromising 
in quality, with a tradition of 
craftsmanship that has made it 
The First Canadian in 
smoothness. The First 
Canadian in lighmess. And 
The First Canadian in 
popularity throughout 
the world. 
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Tahiti. Only V.O. 
is V.O. Ail the 
others come after. 
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Buick Century Regal. 
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sporty car to the man with a family. 


Last year there was only one 
Century Regal. It was a Coupe. 

It was such a hit that this year 
we're offering two Century Regals. 
A Coupe. And a 4-door Sedan. 

That way, people who want the 
convenience of four doors can get 
it along with Century Regal s 
beautifully refined styling, typically 
great Buick ride, and elegantly 
appointed interiors. 


And along with a list of standard 
equipment that includes a 350- 
cubic-inch V-8, a Turbo Hydra- 
matic transmission, power steering, 
and front disc brakes. 

But it doesn't stop there. You have a 
wide range of available equipment 
to choose from, too. GM steel- 
belted radial-ply tires, for instance. 

Automatic Climate Control air 
conditioning. Electric rear window 
defogger. Cruise Master speed 
control. There's even a new seating 
arrangement available that features 
the added comfort of two 
independently adjustable front 
seats (This 40/40 seating 
combination is available on both 
2-door and 4-door models). 


One more thing. We think you're 
going to be pleasantly surprised 
by the price of both the Century 
Regal Coupe and the 4-door Sedan. 

Because it's well within the reach 
of the young buyers Century Regal 
seems to attract. 

Century Regal for 1974. 

Go see it in person. Sit in it. Drive 
it. If you're in the market for a new 
car, especially an intermediate- 
sized new car, this could very well 
be the one for you — no matter 
how many doors you’re looking for. 


Wouldn’t you 
really rather have 
a Buick? 
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as a deer hunter in the flat, tamarack and 
muskeg country of northern Wisconsin. 
Like so many of us from that land of wan- 
ing opportunity— “America's Dreary- 
land," some embittered e\-Badgcrs call 
it — he went West. Though he majored in 
French literature at Marquette Univer- 
sity and had ambitions to write when he 
was younger, he now runs a small home- 
improvements business in Sacramento. 
Being his own boss, he has plenty of time 
for the pursuit of his true vocation: hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

We pause at the crest of Deer Moun- 
tain, Roger to glass the country for game, 

I to catch my breath. My knees have 
turned to water with the climb and, de- 
spite the cold, most of it is squirting out 
through my sweat glands. In this thin air. 
not yet acclimated to the altitude. I stand 
about as much chance of catching my 
breath as I would of catching Frank 
Shorter in the marathon. Roger, by con- 
trast. is fresh as a sprig of alpine rue. Fie 
quit smoking years ago for just this rea- 
son. 

“Nothing moving but an eagle." he 
says, putting down the glasses. “Away 
over there, across the valley. You know, 
if you hammered Montana flat and 
crimped it down a bit around the edges, 
you'd have a perfect lid for the whole Pa- 
cific Ocean." 

We split up and swing across the shoul- 
der of the mountain, hoping that one of 
us will push a deer, or maybe even an 
elk, out of its bed and into range of the 
other. The wind up here groans like a 
god with a bellyache. The ponderosa 
pines and Douglas firs— some of them 
mature giants, uncut during the big log- 
ging boom of the 1890s because of their 
remote locations— sway and clatter and 
yowl under the push of the north wind, 
but at ground level the air is still. Except 
for a few ravens that croak their ragged 
way overhead, bitching at the wind that 
keeps pushing them olT course, and an 
occasional camp robber, the mountain 
seems empty of life. I see some old deer 
sign and the tracks of a coyote that came 
through the previous afternoon when the 
snow was still wet with the afternoon's 
relative warmth: the doglike prints look 
as big as a wolf's, but are blurred and 
splashy around the edges. 

Then I catch a flicker of movement in 
the lodgcpoles below me. Sitting, I glass 
the thicket with my scope. The gray 
continued 
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twitch resolves itself into an car. Then a 
wet brown eye leaps out of the neutral- 
ity of the background. Then I see the an- 
imal whole: a mule deer doe. It always 
amazes me when they snap into focus 
that way, and I wonder how many I have 
passed, and how close, that I never did 
sec. 

Mel said to take 'em— either sex. My 
mind does its quick rationalization num- 
ber: I sure could use the meat. I bring 
the crosshairs down the crease behind 
her shoulder, a nervous optical caress. 
She is at least 300 yards away. The scope 
is jumping rhythmically, just the faintest 
of up-and-down movements, but enough 
to ruin my shot if I take it. I expel my 
breath, but the jumping continues. My 
heartbeat. I start the squeeze anyway, 
and just as the trigger reaches the break- 
ing point I see out of the corner of the 
scope another muley behind her — a 
buck, only a crotch-horn, a two-pointer, 
but a buck- and in that insianl the rifle 
goes bang. The snow jumps. The two deer 
disappear. 

A clean miss. My hands are shaking. 

There is no blood in the snow where 
she stood, and I see where the bullet dug 
a trench in the dirt beneath it. It's a deep 
hole, like the kind we used to shoot mar- 
bles at in the schoolyard. Marbles and 
murder: I’m glad I missed her. 

Buck at the jeep, Mel and Harold are 
building a tire. The> drag up a few snow- 
sodden pine logs, drench them with gas- 
oline from the spare jerrican and flip a 
match into the heap. Kapow! Instant 
bonfire. I wonder what Bridgcr would 
think of the technique, as opposed to flint 
and steel. He'd probably approve. Those 
men were nothing if not pragmatic. Lat- 
er, Roger tails in with two blue grouse 
dangling from his belt. He surprised them 
in a brake down the mountain, and when 
they flew up into a nearby ponderosa he 
headed them, one. two. just like that. Just 
like Mel said. 

That night, skunked, we hit the saloons 
of Hamilton to recharge our depleted 
spirits. Most of the patrons are ranchers 
and drovers. They shake their heads sol- 
emnly at Mel's account of our failure, 
offering suggestions for the morrow. 
"Use to be a lot of big old bulls down 
thereon Hog Trough Creek, on the back- 
si de of Black Bear I’oi n t . " Too d u rn early 
for that country. "How about Water 
continued 
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Sign Meadows, or farther on down b> 
the One Tooth Cabin?” Too durn far. 
White Stallion, Two Bear. Sawdust 
Gulch, Railroad Creek all have their 
drawbacks. We sulk over our beers, lis- 
tening to Merle Haggard on the juke. 
*Tm a Lonesome Fugitive. . . 

The light in the bar is warm and min- 
imal, the colors from the jukebox paint 
rainbows on the walls. I get a kick out 
of the signs on the walls of backcountry 
saloons a form of Americana that has 
largely disappeared from the cities: 

"No Shirts, No Shoes, No Service! 
(Bras optional).” 

"My heart ees yors, but my ass is zee 

government’s.” 

"Of all the purebred strains, the Hcr- 
efordsand Black Angus have attained the 
greatest popularity in Montana." 

"Yea. though I walk through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, l shall fear 
no evil. . . 'Cause I'm the MEANEST 
SON OF A BITCH IN THE V ALLEY!" 


Harold cocks his white cowboy hat 
back on his brow and shrugs his sheep- 
skin jacket higher on his shoulders — he'd 
duded up, elotheswise, here in town. He 
even smells pretty good, having gone 
home for a shower. His glasses catch the 
glint of light from the jukebox and he 
stares at us like the sunset of a rainy day . 
after the clouds have passed. 

"All right, you 'later-ass sissies." he 
says to us. "tomorrow we'll hit the Skal- 
kaho Country. She’s a mean 'un, so cold 
up there you could milk a cow in chunks. 
But that’s where the noble wapiti is right 
now, and that's where we'll get ’em." 

The morning, still hours before dawn, is 
not black but rather a dirty gray. The 
vaulting sky suffers from ring around the 
collar. It snowed during the night, and 
walking out into the cold we feel a sud- 
den surge of hope. The new snow has to 
help us. Mel's ducks and guineas and 
peacocks seem to sense our good spirits: 


they cluster around, even though it's long 
before their usual wake-up hour, yam- 
mering for breakfast. So what — our own 
breakfasts arc still warm and heavy in 
our bellies scrambled eggs, beans, ven- 
ison steaks cooked up by a sleepy Jan in 
her housecoat, in that rich, warm kitch- 
en. "Good luck." she says, then scurries 
back to bed. to nod off under the glow- 
ering glass eyes of the big gone bison. 
We climb into the jeep and head for the 
Skalkaho Country. 

The climb is not nearly so fearsome 
this morning, despite the fresh snow that 
slicks the tracks. Mel has the same faith 
in the surefootedness of his jeep as the 
oldtimers had in their ponies, and it is 
faith more than anything that makes for 
good driving. Roger even dozes off dur- 
ing some of the steeper stretches, with 
the jeep swooping down horse trails like 
a World War 11 Stuka with its dive- 
brakes extended. Harold chatters on and 
on about his eldest son, a 17-year-old 



rubber bathtub cauiK was good 
for a lot more things than 
bathtubs, and when we heard 
how Larry Oswald of Sewickley, Pa, 
used it, our opinion was confirmed. 

“When my taillights started get- 
ting dimmer and dimmer, I took them 
apart and found that the sockets, 
wires, everything, were all corroded. 

"So I cleaned everything up, 
bought two new sockets, and 
decided this time that they weren't 
going to corrode. 

"I had a tube of Dow Corning* 
Bathtub Caulk lying around the 
house, so I figured why not, and 
caulked up the sockets. 

"Then I figured that if it’d work on 
the sockets, it'd work on the splices. 
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plastic drinking 
straw, slid one over 
each set of wires to 
keep them from getting 
stuck together, tied the wires^^ 
together, and then pumped them full 
of caulk. 

"It's been six months now, and my 
taillights are still brighter than ever." 
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plumbing leak, broken gasket, or 
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the house, get the 
Dow Corning Silicone Bath- 
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who has broken his back three times in 
car crashes. In the most recent one he 
hit a tree at 90 miles an hour. “'He‘s a hell- 
raiser like his old man," Harold self-con- 
gratulates. "Like they say. only the good 
die young." Another son, 15 years old. 
is a nationally ranked high school wres- 
tler. Harold is proud of him, too. 

We lop out on the mountain with the 
dawn. Mel eases the jeep in four-wheel 
drive and low-low, and with the brakes 
virtually locked, down what he claims is 
a trail but which looks more like a cliff. 
We cross a creek, red in the light of the 
sunrise. Then we follow a logging trail 
beside it. Deer and elk tracks spot the 
fresh snow: we may be pushing them 
ahead of us. At the end of the logging 
trail Mel parks the jeep. To our left the 
mountain rises higher still, straight up it 
seems, its slope (if such it was) studded 
with ponderosas. 

“At the top she levels off," says Mel. 
"It's fairly open along the ridge line, but 
there’s thick lodgepole tangles on either 
side the shoulder. The elk are lyin’ up in 
them jungles there. You and Roger climb 
on up there and then split up and work 
down along the ridge line tow ard the east. 
Me and Harold'll go back down to the 
end of the ridge and come up slow, in 
case you push anything ahead of you." 

“And if you don’t know which way's 
east," adds Harold, “1 can loan you my 
North Dakotian compass." He pulls out 
a woman's powder compact and opens 
the mirrored lid. "It don’t show you 
where to go, but it shore shows you who's 
lost!" Haw. Haw. 

The climb is a killer, but thanks to the 
new snow there is inspiration at every 
halt. Elk sign galore. Vast stretches of 
raw dirt mixed in with pine needles where 
the bulls have been tussling. Mounds of 
fresh droppings, some of them still warm 
at the core. Saplings rubbed raw earlier 
in the autumn when the bulls were pol- 
ishing their antlers for the rutting bat- 
tles. the red bark of the skinny trees dan- 
gling like a teen-ager's braids. At the top 
we halt. The sun is just coming visible 
over the rolling rock ahead of us. The 
big red ball again. 

“I’ll drop down here to the right," 
Roger whispers, “just over the crest of 
the ridge. You stay just on this side of 
the crest. Let's move along real slow and 
easy, like you'd still-hunt the swamps up 
near Eagle River in Wisconsin. Stay 
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"TV reviewing? I've done it for 20 years and it's stimulating. But often it got a little rough 
on the eyes. Not for the last 8 months though; I've been viewing and reviewing with 
Sharp Linytron. Once you see Sharp Linytron you'll see a new difference in color TV as I have 
—a difference in color, brightness and clarity. That great picture is as easy to tune 
as it is easy on the eyes. Touch just one button and you automatically lock in color, tint, brightness, 
contrast and fine tuning. And with Sharp 'Optimatic' the picture electronically adjusts 
to any change in lighting in any room. Day or night. In my line of work my TV has got to be 
reliable. Sharp is. 100%. It's that 100% solid state circuitry inside. Outside it's 
a 100% solid beauty. Walnut graining. Beautiful controls. Iven when it's off. Sharp 
Linytron is easy on the eyes." ■ Since the experimental days of radio and television Sharp 
has been a pioneer. Our famed Linytron "in-line” picture tube has brought new pleasure 
to millions. It has also brought a number of 
imitators. Enjoy the real thing— the advanced 
features and outstanding quality of Sharp. ■ 
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(800) 447-4700. In Illinois (800) 322-4400. 
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This is the camera 
you’ve heard so much about. 

The Yashica Electro-35. The camera that revolutionized 
photography. With automatic computer brain and elec- 
tronic shutter. That reacts instantly, no matter what you 
shoot, or when you shoot. For beautiful color or black 
and white pictures. Day or night. One of your friends or 
neighbors probably owns an Electro-35. Isn’t it time you 
owned one, too? See it today at your local Yashica dealer. 

YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 

It's a whole new thing 
YASHICA |nc„ 50-17 QuetMW Boutevjiit. Woodside. New Yolk 11177 
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decorations from 
The Jack Daniel 
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I have authentic lepro- 
ductiom of old-time ad- 
vertising items used by 
Ihe nation's oldest ieg- 
istered distillery. This col- 
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serving trays, thermom 
elers. saloon signs and 
backbai pieces, as welt as 
sidewalk signs and color- 
ful. lurri-of-lhe-century 
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full of other unique and uncommon Tennessee 
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kitchens and bars Just send 2S£ to the above 
address for a catalog and full particulars I be 
lieve you'll be fascinated with what you get back 
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Encounter 

continued 


about a couple hundred yards apart. I'll 
whistle every now and then to let you 
know w here I am, and you whistle back.” 

I push out along the ridge, pausing five 
counts for every five steps I've taken. The 
old angst rises along the back of my 
neck air prickles, my skin as sensitive 
to sound as a fever victim's to the touch 
of a breeze. All the senses peak in mo- 
ments like this, all the tastes come flood- 
ing back to distill themselves on the 
tongue, blood and breakfast. My eyes 
seem to widen and deepen in my head, 
huge light-suckers, vacuums that draw in 
every color, every shadow, every move- 
ment. The tension on the nerves and mus- 
cles — latent death — rises with every step 
and redoubles w ith every pause. If a man 
were to live his whole life with the taut 
senses of a hunter at the end of a stalk, 
he would die at the age of three. . . . 

The first crashing sound hits me like a 
truck coming around a blind corner. I 
wonder for an instant if Roger has fall- 
en off a cliff. Then the bull elk lops the 
rise, galloping like a horse, and swings 
his huge head to look at me. I stare into 
his big brown eye and he keeps right on 
going, watching me watch him go. the 
wide rack steady over his hammerlike 
head, his neck low and I don't even get 
the rifle to my shoulder before he's gone. 
Damn. I'm thinking, they don't run like 
deer at all. 

And then the second hull appears, half 
a second behind the first one. He's small- 
er by a bit. and he pauses in his gallop 
to look at me. slowing to a trot. I snap 
off a shot and kick dirt under his belly. 
Off he goes, and I start to curse myself 
what kind of a hunter am I. stupid, no- 
good. . . . 

And then the third bull appears. The 
third bull! Someone loves me! Uncon- 
sciously I have moved up the ridge to- 
ward the spot where the animals arc 
crossing, and now as this bull slows to 
stare at me I have dropped to one knee 
and the rifle is steady and the crosshairs 
touch the spot behind his shoulder and 
as he moves I swing with him and the 
rifle goes bang. I see the guard hairs fly 
over his heart. He leaps ahead, down the 
mountain, out of sight, and I can hear 
hisjumps— one. two. three, four, five, six. 
then a pause and then a heavy thud that 
seems to shake the earth. . . . 

Over the knoll ahead of me. snow 
hazes down from it pair of quivering 
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If you're going to spend 
more than $5,000 foracar, 
you should get the kind 
of comfort you can live with 
a long, long time. 
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Don't settle on any new luxury car 
until you settle into this one . . . 

until you let yourself sink into the 
comfort of the Olds 98 Regency 
. . . feel the "feel" of its velour 
fabrics . . . rest an elbow on one of the 
luxuriantly padded center armrests, 
front and rear . . . 

until you've taken its magnificent 
ride . . . experienced the level of quiet 
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refreshing air circulated through an 
activated charcoal odor filter . . . part 
of the Tempmatic air conditioner 
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Paul Sandoval (our lovable promotion manager) has really 
outdone himself this time. He's uncorked HAVERTOOLS, 
undoubtedly his greatest accomplishment to date. Because with 
HAVERTOOLS you can repair practically everything. Overcome 
by the spirit that is the constant delight of our customers (and a 
source of scorn and derision to Fred Spanberger, our doughty con- 
troller), he's offering it today for just $2 . . . surely the bargain of the 
year. Let me tell you about HAVERTOOLS: there’s a handle with four differ- 
ent regular and Phillips screwdrivers, a hammer, a set of four spanners, two 
double wrenches, a 4-inch Crescent, a vial with assorted bolts, and even a 
polishing rag to clean it all up. So you see, it contains practically all you might 
need, except perhaps for an electric drill, which Paul somehow neglected to 
include. Paul will also send you our colorful 64-page Catalog and he'll throw 
in a S2 Gift Certificate that you can apply to your next merchandise purchase. 
So, if you want a nice set of tools, fill out the coupon and mail it to us with 
your check for $2. Paul will send HAVERTOOLS right out to you and he’ll 
even pay the postage. 


howto 
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□ OK, Paul, old amigo- send me HAVERTOOLS-pronto! My $2 check is enclosed. 


haverhilft 

586 Washington St. 

-San Francisco, Cal. 94111 


Encounter 


spruce trees. I move up quickly and qui- 
etly and look downhill. The elk is down. 
In his dying flight, out of control, he 
crashed through a dead tree and some- 
how twisted his way through two oth- 
ers- the ones that produced the snow 
shower. He lies on his left side, his legs 
flexing. He is big as a horse, umbcr-col- 
ored, touched with cream and dark 
brown, dying. As I stand there watching 
him die. the big feeling washes over me 
again: bigger than guilt and pride, 
though akin to them, bigger even than 
love and loss, though their brothers, and 
I flash on down through time to the men 
who craw led deep into the earth to paint 
their prey by torchlight on the wet. cold 
walls, and then crawled out again to kill 
meat, their god. 

Roger comes over the rise and looks 
at the dead elk. 

"Hey!" he says. "You got one!" 

The rest of a day like that goes slow, gut- 
ting the game, dragging it down through 
a mile of stumps and gullies and fallen 
timber. A creature that size takes its own 
small revenge for it s murder, in the form 
of barked shins and skinned knuckles, 
and you start to wonder if the oldtimcrs 
weren't right in their meat-hungry phi- 
losophy: eat it as it lays. But all of that 
is the malaise of anticlimax. At the bot- 
tom of the mountain I stopped and lay 
on my belly in the snow and drank from 
the stream— the water dean and brassy 
cold. I walked back up to where the bull 
lay. Steam rose from his open body cav- 
ity. sweet in the cold. Mel looked at him, 
deadpan behind his rusty beard. Harold 
stroked his ow n scruffy chin. 

"Couldn't have picked a nicer bull if 
you tried." he said. "He ain’t the big- 
gest. but the rack is perfectly even. You 
don't find that too often in a young bull. 
And the meat will be good catin’. which 
you don't find in the Boone and Crock- 
ett class. You'll have the head mounted, 
of course?" 

Of course. And ncv. with the head on 
my wall and the meat in my freezer, the 
Montana elk hunt is complete. My neigh- 
bors may think of me as the meanest son 
of a bitch' in the valley, but I still have 
my flashes intact: Mel. Harold. Jan, Rog- 
er, and a country even meaner than 1. A 
country that, if hammered flat, could 
cover the whole Pacific Ocean. 1 hope it 
never happens. *nd 
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This year, be there. 

WIN ATRIP TO ThE ACTION IN THE 

Kent Championship Sweepstakes. 



8 Grand PrizeTrips to 8 Great Sports Events. 

All expense paid trips for two to the championship event(s) you win. 

Includes transportation, hotels, meals and sports tickets. 


1,563 PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED! 

Enter as many events as you like, but 
choose only one event on each entry. Eight 
separate drawings will be held to determine 
Grand Prize winners, one for each sports event. 
All remaining prizes will be awarded by random 
drawing from all entries received. See your 
Kent dealer for additional official entry blanks. 
2nd Prize- 20 RCA Color Portable TV s 
3rd Prize -35 Polaroid 90 Cameras 
4th Prize — 1. 500 Thermo-Serv 
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(those prizes having a retail value ol $50 00 or more), send 
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Kings: 16 mg. "tar." 1.1 mg. nicotine; 100's: 19 mg. "tar." 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. 73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


«. In ter as often at you wish but mail each entry separate ly 
to Kent Championship Sweepstakes P0 8o» 158 Circle 
Pines Minn 55014 To be eligible, entries must be received 
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5 One grand prize winner will be drawn out ot the entries 
in each ol the eight separate championship events It there 
are no entrants in a championship event, a winner lor that 
event will'be selected in a random drawing Irom all entries 
not yet awarded a grand prize The balance ol prizes will 
be determined by random drawing Irom all other entries 
received. Spoils International. Inc. is the independent 
judging organization whose decisions are final 
6. Sweepstakes only open to resident} ol the U SA over 21 
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filiated companies its advertising agencies and Sootts 
International. Inc are not eligible Void in Idaho Georgia and 
Missouri and wherever else prohibited « winded by law 
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Order 
SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 
now 

and pay next January. 

Every year you tell yourself, "I'm going to do my 
Christmas shopping early." 

Well, this year, why not really do it? 

Right now. you can make a beautiful start by ordering 
a year's gift of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for everybody 
on your list who likes sports. 

And we won't bill you until way next year! 

You can be sure SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will fit them 
all. because it covers every sport there is. And just 
think— it's one Christmas surprise that will keep on 
surprising them 52 weeks of next year. 

You save S2 on every gift subscription after the first one. So 
it pays to do a lot of your shopping right here, 
the attached order card today and we’ll send you colorful 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to announce your gifts with. 
And just at Christmastime, we’ll start their subscriptions with our huge, 
beautiful double issue featuring "The Sportsman Of The Year." 

Right this minute, why not make a big gain on your Christmas shopping? 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Oct. 22-28 


eno basketball ABA Helm'd Dan ImcI'% >1 
points Kentucky beat Denver 90 87 and dropped 
the Rockett into a lirst-pluce tie with Indiana in the 
Wot. Hut the week - * heroics belonged to Carolina. 
The Cougars staved i»s| percentage points behind 
l ast leader Kentucky In winning four games under 
unusual circumstances. There are no long home 
sunds m pro basketball, and the platers can vsrite 
books about their road trips. I’jrticulai Is Carolina, 
where even home means travel. The Cougars began 
their week at San Antonio, shooting UK 4' , front 
the floor in a 1 24-')’ rout. Nest das. after Texas log 
delated their plane two hours. lhe> arrived in Salt 
Lake City in time to shoot 58.7', and beat Ltalt 
115 104 It was their filth straight road victory but 
no respite. They took a sis-hour flight, via Chicago 
and a two-hour time difference. landed back in 
Circenshoro. went straight to the Coliseum and dis- 
patched Denver 109 104 in overtime. I n route to 
another "home" in Charlotte lor their fourth game 
in lour nights in four cities with 5.I8KI miles logged, 
their bus broke down. T he players hopped into pri- 
vate cars. arrived 45 minutes before tipofT and beat 
San Antonio 117 05 for their tilth straight win. Hil- 
ly Cunningham 178 points) proved the best weary 
traveler. San Diego Coach VV i It Chamberlain is wea- 
ry of not play ing, and he and the league received 
good news when it was announced that the dispute 
with the NBA s I os Angeles Lakers over whether 
he can play or not will go to arbitration. 

NBA Atlanta and I os Angeles took over the Cen- 
tral and Pacific leads with 3-1 weeks, while Boston 
1 1- 1 1 and Milwaukee I t-l>l stayed ahead in the Atlan- 
tic and Midwest The most violent action was away 
Iroin the rim. where Chicago's Norm Van Licr and 
VVoi.sion - c .dv m Mm pliv engaged in atm mus sViig- 
ging match Van Licr was elected and Murphy stayed 
m to score 32 points. That was not the only headache 
for Chicago Conch Dick Mona, whose team still 
managed to win 121 113 for its fifth straight "I feel 
badly." he said, "because with the second-best rec- 
ord in the NBA we are unfortunate enough ;•> play in 
(he same dtv iston with Milwaukee." 


boxing < MARK MAI CHIONOI of Thailand re- 
tained his World Hosing Association flyweight title 
with a unanimous 15-round decision over Siisuinu 
llanugatu of Japan, in Bangkok. 

RODOLfO GONZALES of l ong Beach. Calif, 
slopped Italian Antonio Puddu oil a lOth-round 
TKO to hold onto his World Busing Council light- 
weight title in I os Angeles. 


chess BORIS SPASSKY won the Soviet cham- 
pionship in Moscow with 1 1 points out of a pos- 
sible 17. Me was then challenged by Hobby I i sc her. 
who beat him for the world title last year. 


t>»o football field goals continued to win/ 
through the air (Mr 24) bul an honcst-to-good- 
ncss touchdown settled the score between the two 
remaining unbeaten teams. T rue. it was the only TD 
of ihc game, bul Fran Tarkenion's nine-yard pass 
to Chuck foreman was the play that gave MIN- 
Nl SOT A a 10 9 win over LOS ANGLLLS. Other 
contenders fell in upsets. DALLAS 30 16 to PI III - 
ADI l Pill A and WASHINGTON 19 3 to NLW 
ORI I ANS. Roman Gabriel hit Harold Carmichael 
on two scoring passes and went over himself from 
the unc in the I agles’ 27-point lu-t halt Mill Me- 
(lard, who just joined the Saints at midweek, hit 
tour held goals to undo the Redskins. MIAMI held 
ihc Patriots to 94 yards rushing and averted anoth- 
er upset as second-half runs by Mercury Morris and 
I arry CVonka iced a 30 14 win over Nl W I.NG- 
I AND CLLVF.LAND settled for a 16 16 tie with 
SAN DIEGO when Charger Ray Wcrsching kicked 
a 16-yardcr in the last 30 seconds. 

Altic Taylor rushed for 160 yards in DETROIT'S 
34 0 ravaging of GRLLN HAV . Charley Johnson 
threw two touchdown passes put Dl N\ I R 
ahead, and the Broncos slaved i'll' the NLW V ORK 
Jets 40 28 after a Monday night game in which they 
tied OAKLAND 23 23 on Jim turner's last-min- 
ute field goal. T he Raiders rebounded to whip UA1 - 
TIMORI 34 21 on Snake Sublet's 25 completions, 
two for touchdowns, lim Hart threw four touch- 
downs three to Mel Gray „• SI LOUS' 35 27 
triumph over NLW YORK, ending the uncanny 
hold the Giants have had over the Cardinals. Led 
hy Ike Hill's 05-vaid kickofl return. CHICAGO 
scored three touchdowns in 95 seconds and buried 
winless HOUSTON 35 14. Boh Lee led ATLANTA 
to a 17 3 win over SAN FRANCISCO, the team's 
third straight victory since he became starting v|iiar- 
tcrback. He hit Ken Burrows lor 1 64 yards and two 
scores. PITTSBURGH Quarterback Terry Brad- 
shaw suffered a broken right collarbone, but reserve 
Terry Hanrattv and the defense stayed cool and the 
Steelers got hy CINC INNATI M l 3. 


golf Tour sophomore JOHN MAHAFFLY shot 
a 13-undcr-par 271 for his first win. in the SITS, 000 
Sahara Invitational in Las Vegas. 

GYMNASTICS LUDMILA TLRISCHI VA of ihc 
U S S R, swept all five gold medals for Ihc over- 
all. vault, asymmetric bars, beam and floor exercis- 
es in the women's Furopean championships in 
Wembley. England. Her teammate Olga Korbut had 
to w ithdraw because of an ankle injury . 

harness RACING -AKMBKO NESBIT (S4.20). 
driven by Joe O'Brien, won the SI0I.200 I K. Sha- 
piro Stakes m a race record of 1 .57- . for the mile at 
California's Holly wood Park. 

HOCKEY WHA H 

tor Vancouver Coach John McKenzie stepped 
down to concentrate on playing right wing, and his 
replacement. Phil Watson, promptly sent Roil 
Ward, the league's No. 2 scorer last year, to Los 
Angeles fur Goalie George Gardner. I he Bla/crs 
then lost three times. New York won two of lour, 
bul contractually troubled Gene Peacosh demanded 
to he traded. "Traded, released, sold or anything 
else that will get me away from this team," he said. 
Higher in the standings, things were more serene. 
Tom Webster's hat trick gave New England a 3 I 
win over Los Angeles, a 5-0 week and a three-point 
lead m the Lastcrn Division Sis different Edmon- 
lon players scored as the Oilers heat Vancouver 6 2 
and led Ihc West, 

NHL: Montreal wasdomgjust fine, thank you. with- 
out departed Goalie Ken Diydcn. Wayne Thomas 
had 123 saves as the Canadiens hejt New V ork and 
Pittsburgh 3 2 each. Philadelphia 4 0 and Minne- 
sota 4 2 to tic Boston for the Eastern Division lead. 
Philadelphia clung to first In the West hy winning 
one of two. but the f Iyer* were not a happy team. 

I don't know wliai's » long, said ( o.ich I led Mic- 
ro alter the Montreal loss Added Bobby Clarke, 
the league's Most Valuable Player. "Last year, when 
somebody was in a slump somebody else would come 
along and pick hint up. Nobody's doing that for us 
now." No one knew better than Clarke, who failed 
to score until the eighth game of the season. T hen 
lie tallied twice as the f lyers shut out Pittsburgh 


HORSE RACING SICRI IARIAI (52.401 ended h i- 
career by winning the $142,700 Canadian Interna- 
tional Championship at Woodbine in Toronto while 
'table-mate RIVA RIDGE bowed out by finishing 
last in the $1 10.000 Jockey Cluh Gold Cup at Ac)- 
uedtict (my 2*> ) . 

riding The United States team of ROOM V Jl N- 
KINS, MAC CONI. MICHAEL MATZ and 
LRANK CHAPOT defeated Great Britain In a 
jump-oil for the first Pris dcs Nations Cup held in 
the U.S.. at the Washington (D.C.) International 


mileposts N AMI I) As American League pres- 
ident. New York Yankee General Manager Lee 
VlacPhail. 55. replacing Joe Cronin. 67. who moves 
to chairman of the board of the league Jan. I . 
RELEASED: B\ the Detroit Tigers, slugger 
FRANK HOWARD. 37. who hit 382 borne runs 
with the Dodgers. Rangers and Tigers, but whose 
S75.000-a-year salary as a DH seemed excessive, 
SOLD: RHEINGOLD. winner of the Arc dc Jri- 
omphe. to retired Royal Air Force officer Tim Vig- 
ors for $2.5 million. The 4-\ear-old colt cost onlv 
$7,875 as a y earling but won S730.000 in nine stalls 
I HADED: Slugger W ILLIE McCOVT.Y. 35. who 
has hit 413 career home runs, and Outfielder HI R- 
NIF Wll I I A VIS. bv the San Francisco Giants to 
San Diego lor Pitcher VI IKE CALDWELL: Chi 
cugo C ubs Pitcher FERGUSON JENKINS. 29 
who slumped to 14-16 after sis straight 20-win sea- 
sons. to the lexas Rangers for inlielder-Outlieldcrs 

V 1C HARRIS and BILL MADLOCK: Boston Out 
fielder REGGIE SMITH and Pitcher KEN 
I ATU VI to St Louis for Pitcher RICK W ISL and 
Outfielder BERNTE CARBO; and California Pitch- 

VI l I V 1)1 w Kit. HI to VI ,1 w aukee toi Calslie. 

i I 1 it R( »DRU .1 EZina 10-player deal. 

DIED: ABF.BF. HI K 1 1 A. 41. the only man to win 
two Olympic marathons, of a possible stroke, in Ad- 
dis Ababa. Ethiopia. Bikila astounded the sports 
world by running barefoot and winning a gold med- 
al in Rome 1 1960). He won another gold in Tokyo 
11964) before dropping out of the 1968 Olympics 
with a loot injury. An automobile accident in 1969 
left him paralyzed from the waist down. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



CURTIS DAVIS, a Hank 
cr on the Louisiana 
(Mo. ) High football 
team, averaged 12.7 
yards per carry, caught 
15 passes for 2‘JI yards 
in his first six games this 
year. Against Macon. 
Davis ran for 143 yards 
and scored three touch- 
downs in the Bulldogs' 
56 13 win. 



CINDY KIRBY, 19, of 

Ashland. Ore., rode six 
straight winners on the 
closing program of the 
1 5-day Lone Oak horse 
racing meeting in Sa- 
lon. An apprentice, she 
won the fifth through 
10th races and finished 
with 25 winners in 73 
mounts to cum the 
leuding jockey title. 



WARREN DOYLE, :- .1 

doctoral candidate 
from Shelton. Conn . 
hiked the 2.030 miles of 
the Appalachian Trail 
in 66 Vi days. He aver- 
aged 30.6 miles per day 
on ihe mountain foot- 
path from Georgia to 
Maine and most days 
spent a little more than 
15 hours walking. 



ARTHUR THOMPSON. 

103, of Victoria, British 
Columbia, who shot a 
round of 97 when he 
was 98 years old. plays 
golf three days a week 
at the Uplands Golf 
Club, never uses a cart 
and still takes lessons 
because, he says. "At 
my age I keep forgetting 
what to do." 



CARRIE ENGLERT. I 5 

of Tallahassee. Fla., 
won the AAU girls' 
(ages 1 5 to 1 8 ) gy mnas- 
tics championship in 
the Junior Olympics at 
Ann Arbor. Mich. A 
member of the Talla- 
hassee Tumbling Tots 
since she was seven. 
Carrie placed first in 
seven meets this season. 



TERRY MUCK, 26. of 

Evanston, III., added 
the national YMCA 
handball championship 
to his U.S. Handball 
Association title. Muck 
won the YMCA finals 
against Steve August 
8 21.21 17.21 16. Lur- 
lier, he beat Paul Haber 
in the USHA tourna- 
ment 21 20.21 19. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ICE BREAKERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Mark Mulvoy on his 
analysis of the new season {Hockey 1^73 74. 
Oct. 22). I was very happy to see that we 
agree on the best team. The report on the 
Montreal Canadiens should set the Boston 
and New York hopefuls back where they be- 
long. Even wiib the loss of three superstars, 
the Habs are still No. I . Thanks for straight- 
ening things out. 

Jack Morrison 

Lynn, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Buffalo and Detroit in a battle for fifth 
place.’ Toronto and Detroit maybe, but not 
Buffalo. The Sabres arc going to be No. I 
this year, and their only battle will be fight- 
ing off the fans after they win the Stanley 
Cup. Toronto is improved, but not enough. 
The Maple Leafs will have to go a lot far- 
ther than Sweden to find a goalie as good as 
overweight Roger Crozicr or a line as good 
as the French Connection. You're going to 
cat your words about the Sabres, believe me. 

D. TllTKO 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

Shame on Mark Mulvoy! His article on 
Bobby Clarke was most interesting and his 
predictions may be right but let’s give cred- 
it where credit is due. In analyzing the Buf- 
falo Sabres, Mulvoy makes no mention of 
Don Luce, who is one of the hardest work- 
ers on the team and centers one of the most 
effective checking lines in the NHL Luce, 
Craig Ramsey and Larry Mickey (now in- 
jured). They certainly were part of the rea- 
son Buffalo had the third-fewest goals- 
against last year. 

R. R. Bednarlk 

Depew, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Thanks for the fine articles on Bobby 
Clarke and the Flyers. Finally the Western 
Division teams are challenging the East for 
the treasured Stanley Cup. The Broad Street 
Bullies are off to a superb start toward es- 
tablishing themselves as a top contender for 
the cup. The goals are pouring m and the 
defense has been almost impenetrable. 

Stephen D. IIallowell 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Sirs; 

Let's have some stories (or at least one) 
on the amazing Atlanta Flames. They have 
beaten Boston anti Montreal. This year or 
next they will take it all. 

Rose Nelsen 

Hamilton. Ontario 
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RANK BREAKERS 

Sirs: 

John Underwood's article And the Meek 
Shull Inherit . (Oct. 22) was terrific. I am 
glad that someone finally has pointed out the 
power of Missouri, although its upsets of 
SMIJ and Nebraska, along with its 6-0 rec- 
ord. speak for themselves. Al Onofrio has 
done a good joh of building Missouri into a 
powerhouse, in the Big Fight and in the 
country. 

Mark Miller 

Woodridge. III. 

Sirs; 

It came as a welcome surprise to read in 
SI of the magnificent mb Pete Elliott has 
done in bringing Miami swiftly to the top. 
While in junior high school I was fortunate 
enough to be associated with Mr. Elliott, 
playing on the local football team with one 
of his sons. I heartily agree that he has "a 
touch of class." 

Pitir B. Fox 

Menlo Park. Calif. 

Sirs; 

In reference to the remarks about Miami 
Fullback Woody Thompson in John Under- 
wood's excellent article, my son played 
against Woody in high school in F.rie. Pa. 
Woody weighed 215 pounds at the time, and 
Pat US5. Pal successfully blocked Woody, 
who was then playing tackle, three out of 
four limes, but Woody creamed Pat on the 
fourth. In response to an inquiry from his 
coach. Pat was unknowingly prophetic when 
he said, "Against him. Coach, three out of 
four isn't bad. Play the films of the first three 
very slowly." 

Bi rnard Quin 

Willingboro. N.J. 

Sirs; 

Miami came up with a fortunate victory 
over Texas, but the Hurricanes ran into trou- 
ble when they faced a tough Houston team. 
The Cougars beat them decisively 30-7. 
Watch for Houston on Jan. I . 

James Brai n 

Houston 

THE SECOND TEN 

Sirs: 

Week after week you print articles about 
college football teams and yet you continue 
to overlook the best team in the nation. Ohio 
Stale is rated No. I. Ohio State also has 
Archie Griffin, the most consistent runner 
on any winning high-ranked team. He pres- 
ently is listed among the top live in the na- 
tion in rushing. 

Tim Kearns 

Columbus. Ohio 


Sirs: 

It was refreshing to read the quote from 
Mark Duncan in “They Said It"; "Ohio 
State is . . . so good this year they could even 
finish third or fourth in the Big Eight" 
(Scorecard, Oct. 22). Ohio State and 
Michigan play a one-game schedule— each 
other and the winner travels to the Rose 
Bowl to be beaten by the Pacific Eight cham- 
pion. Over the past 10 years the very best Big 
Ten team would have been hard pressed to 
crack the top three in the Big Eight or the top 
two in the Pacific Eight. 

It is difficult for anything but an excep- 
tional Big Eight team to win a national 
championship because of the rigors of Big 
Fight schedules, whereas teams from the Big 
Ten (and Notre Dame) play nonentities most 
of the year, although the rest of the country 
doesn't find out until the bowl games that 
they are second-rate. Last year's Notre Dame 
team speaks for itself. It was ranked high in 
the polls all year, yet played essentially a 
three-game schedule: a so-so Missouri team 
beat it. Southern California trounced it and 
Nebraska embarrassed it 40 6. If it were not 
for the Big Ten-Notre Dame myth (perhaps 
a fond reminiscence from their youth for 
most pollsters), the rankings of these schools 
in the national polls would reflect their weak 
schedules, and like Arizona State, which wins 
every week playing nobodies, Ohio State and 
Michigan would properly be ranked in the 
second 10. 

Don Creel 

Tempe. Ariz. 

SPORTSMANSHIP 

Sirs: 

Come on. Sports I llustrath d, drop your 
phony veneer about "sportsmanship.” I 
have been reading your magazine for two 
years now. and inconsistencies keeperopping 
up. In Score card you tell us about the ter- 
rible behavior of Met Ians, the shocking mor- 
als of certain baseball pitchers, the greed of 
team owners, etc., etc. Tsk, tsk. And yet, scat- 
tered throughout your articles we see evi- 
dence of a disease we all seem susceptible 
to />., the belief that superstars can do no 
wrong. Written lightly and with a touch of 
humor, your Oct. 22 article on Bobbv Clarke 
( The Flyer from Flin Flon ) tells of his res- 
cuing Team Canada from Russia by delib- 
erately taking out the Soviets' best player. 
"It’s not something I was really proud of, 
but I honestly can't say l was ashamed to 
do it," says good of Bobby. He also did a 
great job of lip service about overpaid ath- 
letes. Unfortunately it sounded as though he 
was saying, "O.K., now that I've got my mil- 
lion, you other guys stop being so greedy." 

Spoi l is all business now, and the super- 
stars of the major sports are no more classy 
ronihuietl 


If you think 

all life insurance companies 
charge the same 
for the same policy... 

you don't know enough 
about life insurance. 


It’s a fact— different life insurance 
companies offering the same 
straight life policy will each quote 
you a different cost for your 
protection. And if you pick the 
wrong one you could pay up to 
twice as much as you should. That 
could mean thousands of dollars 
over your lifetime. 

One thing you should know 
is that the premiums you pay may 
not be the true cost of your 
insurance. Premiums should be 
adjusted for dividends, anticipated 
cash values and other consider- 


ations before you can really 
compare costs. And we’ll make 
it possible for you to do this. 

Of course, it's usually not 
wise to drop any of your present 
life insurance. But it is very wise to 
compare costs before you buy 
more protection. Equally 
important is the kind of company 
you’ll do business with and the 
advice and service the agent 
can give you. 

So, be smart. Read the 
impartially written booklet, “How- 
to Select the Right Life Insur- 


ance Company." It doesn't quote 
you prices— ours or any other 
company's— but it will make you a 
smarter buyer by showing you 
how to compare companies and 
their costs. We'll even send it to 
you free, without sending 
a salesman. 

You see. we're confident 
enough in ourselves to give you 
information about the entire 
life insurance industry. 

We want you to choose 
the right life insurance company. 
Even if you don't choose us. 


r 



The Bankers l.ife. Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
•‘How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 

Name 


Address 

City State Zip 

THE BANKERS LIFE 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OES MOINES IOWA 50307 
Individual and group life, health and disability programs. 
Pension and profit sharing investment plans. 
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than ihc stars of the Soap Bos Derby. Sports- 
manship is an endangered commodity, and 
what is left of it seems to apply only to some 
people and not to others. 

Susan Bi ankk 

Grant Park, III. 

Sirs: 

The criticism of the Met fans and man- 
agement in your Oct. 22 Scokkcaru ( "Met- 
somania Is Such Fun") smacks of the same 
lack of responsibility that you charge was 
shown by the "vulgar and brutal" fans of 
New York. In your efforts to present a stim- 
ulating column you have ignored some of 
the more compelling facts of the case. The 
behavior of the Met fans toward Pete Rose 
was a reaction to what they had seen on the 
baseball field. It seems to me quite a per- 
version of justice that Bowie Kuhn, a man 
who did not hesitate earlier in the season to 
entangle himself in the private affairs of two 
other New York ballplayers, would remain 
silent this time about the behavior of pro- 
fessionals on the field. Perhaps one might 
argue that the scene on the field was merely 
the natural emotional reaction of athletes un- 
der pressure. Recall, however, that these men 
are professionals and arc in a sense, respon- 


sible to the fans, who expect them to behave 
in a reasonable way. Then again, with pro- 
fessionals like Sparky Anderson. M. Don- 
ald Grant and Bowie Kuhn running the 
show, I guess the people of New York arc 
getting what they deserve. 

Alan Abramson 

Middletown, Conn. 

Sirs: 

After reading "Metsomania IsSuch Fun" 
I hope that the conduct of Met fans on 
Oct. 17 will receive the same amount of 
coverage. That night Rusty Staub was 4 
for 4 with five RBIs, and Jon Matlack al- 
lowed no earned runs. Yet the biggest hand 
of the evening went to Oakland's Mike An- 
drews. He received not only one, but two 
standing ovations. 

I am not condoning the actions that some 
Met fans directed at Pete Rose. I agree that 
it was disgusting and uncalled-for and de- 
served condemnation. Yet those who threw 
garbage and shouted obscenities were in the 
minority. Those who cheered for Mike An- 
drews were not. Please let the rest of the na- 
tion know that Met fans have another side. 

Sharon Macmlis 

Franklin Square, N.Y. 


CHOO CHOO 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the story on 
Charlie Justice by Ron Fimrite {A Long Lo- 
comotive for Choo Choo, Oct. 1 5 ), and 1 must 
compliment you for printing such an inspir- 
ing article about one of the nation's truly 
remarkable men. If only the daily newspa- 
pers could print something like this occasion- 
ally, young people might be able to sec both 
sides for a change, and probably they would 
be impressed in a positive manner. 

GhORt;L Rom ri Farris 
West Hartford. Conn. 

Sirs: 

My cheers arc still ringing for Ron Fim- 
rite. What a marvelous writer! What a sen- 
sitive. exciting, nostalgic, romantic talc of a 
folk hero of my time. 

DfcNNIS Wil l iams 

Tulsa 

Sirs: 

Your article on Charlie (Choo Choo) Jus- 
tice was beautiful. I only wish I had been 
born in time to see him run for Carolina. 

Dudi.lv Moori 

Jamestown, N.C. 

continued 


The great impostor. 



It’s an A&C Little Ci gar. Slim, filter-tipped 
and devilishly smooth tasting. 

It tastes great because it’s made with a 
special blend that includes imported cigar 
tobaccos. Cured for mildness and flavor. 

And it looks great! 

Naturally, it all adds up to 
^ a very satisfying smoke. 

An A&C Little Cigar . 


It is not a cigarette. Nor is it everybody’s idea of a cigar. 


Regular or Menthol. 

There are twenty A&C Little Ci g ars in 
the elegant crush-proof pack. 
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Mustangll is a small car. 
* About 19 inches smaller 
than last year’s Mustang. 
It’s even a bit smaller 
than the original Mustang of ten 
years ago. 

Yet, Mustang H offers real 
luxury, plus a level of jewel-like 
quality you probably never ex- 
pected to find in a small car. 



A new level of luxury. Standard. 

□ An incredible interior with 
individual seats, full-width head- 
rests, deep padded doors, thick 
cut-pile carpeting front and 
rear, and even on the lower door. 


□ A glassy-smooth four-speed 
transmission; short throw, fully 
synchronized. 

□ A lively but thrifty four-cylinder 
overhead cam engine. 

□ Front disc brakes. 

□ Rack-and-pinion steering. 



patterns, 25-ounce cut-pile carpet- 
ing, special door panel with 
courtesy lights, and more. 

□ An exciting 2.8 liter V-6 engine. 

□ Power-assisted rack-and-pinion 
steering. 

□ Competition suspension. 

□ A handsome digital clock. 

□ A breezy little sun roof. 

Mustangll. A whole new kind 
of car. 


□ Beautifully functional instrument 
panel (above) with tachometer. 

□ A unique new suspension 
designed to ride more like a 
luxury car than a small car. 

□ Jewel-like decor and finish 
everywhere— an example: the 
extra bright moldings around 
windows and wheel openings. 

The closer you look, the better 
it looks. 


It adds up to a remarkable value. 

Yet with all this luxury and 
quality, Mustangll still carries an 
economical small-car price. 

See your Ford Dealer. 



Build your own personal luxury car. 

You get four models to choose 
from: 2-door hardtop and Ghia; 
a 3-door 2 + 2 model; and the 
sporty Mach 1. 


FORD MUSTANG E 


And here are some of the many 
exciting options: 

Special luxury interiors, 
featuring elegant seat fabrics and 


FORD DIVISION 




Sticker price for base 2-door hardtop, 
excluding dealer prep, destination 
charges, title and taxes. Car shown is 
' equipped with optional white sidewall 
tires (S29). pin striping (S13). rocker 
panel molding ($13), vinyl roof (S80). 


$ 2895 







"Now’s a beautiful time to learn to fly.” 


“Your timing was never better. 
You’ve got a golden opportunity 
to turn ‘do-nothing’ days into the 
time of your life. Man, there’s 
nothin’ like a crisp autumn day for 
your first flyin’ lesson. Sign up at 
i ^ your Cessna Pilot Center.” 

I ^ Right on, Don. CPC’s all 
over the country are gearing up for the biggest 
fall /winter student class in history. 

And with good reason. 

Cessna Pilot Centers offer an organized curricu- 
lum, designed by professional educators. Flight 



training, for the student, is brought down to its 
simplest, easiest-to-learn form. 

CPC teaches you to fly the Cessna 150. Which 
just happens to be the world’s most popular trainer. 
And when you enroll, you’ll get your own CPC 
student kit. Everything you need to learn to fly. 

Most important, the exclusive CPC System inte- 
grates actual flying and home study materials into a 
coordinated program. Solid training that uses the 
latest audio /visual techniques. 

Take this coupon and five dollars to your nearest 
Cessna Pilot Center. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Aircraft Flying Schools.” 




This Cessna Pilot Center 
Coupon and $5 is all you 
need for your introduc- 
tory flying lesson. 


Participating dealers estab- 
lish their individual pro- 
cedures for introductory 
flight lessons. 


LOOK FOR THE 'NFL GAME OF THE WEEK " SPONSORED IN PART BY CESSNA PILOT CENTERS. 


Now's a smart time 
to contact your 
Cessna Pilot Center. 


ILLINOIS 

Bloomington Aviation. Inc. 

309-663-4422 

CHICAGO 

30-581-4567 

COMPTON 

8re5ion flying Service 
815-628-3163 
(AST ALTON 
Walston Aircraft Sales £ 


Sky Mail. Inc 
312-474-6023 
LINCOLN 

Lincoln Aviation. Inc 

217-732-7932 

LOCKPORT 

ft. D. Aviation. Inc. 


Co- Air. Inc. 
217-235-0586 
MONMOUTH 
Mon-Air. Inc. 
309-734-2790 
MORRIS 

Wagner Aviation Seivi 


Hill Brothers Aviation. Inc. 

309-348-3692 

POPLAR GROVE 

M. S. T. Aviation 

815-544-3471 

PRAIRIE VIEW 

Aviation Associates. Inc. 

3L1-W-3VW 

QUINCY 

2 1*7-885-3487 
SANOWICH 

Roger Smith Aircraft Sales, 
815-786-2105 

IOWA 

AMES 

Goodrich Aviation. Inc. 

515-232-7662 

ATLANTIC 

7i a /-243"3205 VK * 
DAVENPORT 
Midmost Aviatio Corp. 
319-391-5650 
0EC0RAH 

Plots' flight School & Air 
Service 
319 382 9947 
DENISON 

Jack s flying Service 
712-263-2781 
OES MOINES 
Iowa Aviation, Inc. 
515-285-9133 
KEOKUK 

Lindner Aviation, Inc. 

319-524-6203 

MASON CITY 

Dwyer Aircraft Sales, InC. 


319-465-5488 
SIOUX CITY 
Soo flying. Inc. 
712-252-3219 


316-221-4107 

AUGUSTA 

Redwing flight Services. 

316-733 1323 
GARDEN CITY 
Garden Air, Inc. 
316-276-3286 
HAYS 

Slouffei flying Service 

2913-625-6618 

HUTCHINSON 

Wells Aircraft. Inc. 

316-663-1546 

KANSAS CITY 

Wilson Aviation Academy 

913-321-4532 

LAWRENCE 

Lawrence Aviation. Inc. 

913-843-2167 

NEWTON 

Newton Aviation. Inc. 
316-283-1938 


RUSSHL 

Keith flying Seivice 

913-483-4113 

ULYSSES 

Reef Air, Inc 

316-356-3554 

WICHITA 

Ymflmg Aircraft. Inc. 
316-943-3246 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH 

HalYarr 

218-722-7717 

f DFN prairie 

rilgtl Training Center. Inc. 
612-941-4268 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Mesaba Aviation 
218-326-6657 
IAKE ELMO 
Elmo Aero. Inc. 
612-777-9873 nr 
612-777-9807 
ST. PAUL 

612^7-8981 

MISSOURI 

CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Cape Central Airway, Inc. 
314 335-6632 
CAKIHAGE 


314-296-7229 
JEf c ERSON CITY 
Industrial Aviation 
314 635-7105 
OSAGE BEACH 
IkL’s RwUl S*'HV.e., to 
314-348-2219 
POINT LOOKOUT 
School ol the Ofsrks 
417-334-3101 


402-462-6515 

OMAHA 

Sky Harbor Air Service 
402-346-2362 


NORTH DAKOTA 

BISMARCK 
0 K Aviation 
DICKINSON 
/emth Interavia 
701-687-0593 
FARGO 

Flight Development, Inc. 
701-237.0123 
GRAND FORKS 
AvUl'On Department, 

University ol 

Norlh Dakota 
701-777-2791 
JAMESTOWN 
Jamestown Aviation, Inc, 
701-252-2150 

MINOT 
Aero flight 
701-838-4259 
WAHPETON 

flight Development, Inc. 
701-642-6363 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX fALLS 
Eaeculive An Travel 
605-336-3204 
WAGNER 
Cnsman Avialion 

YANKTON 

Del-Ray flying Services, 
605-738-2478 
WISCONSIN 
EA6LE RIVER 
E R Aviation, Inc. 
715-479-4929 
IANESVILLE 
Hoilg* Aero, Inc. 
608-752-9434 
LA CROSSE 
La Crosse Elite Center 
608-784-5567 
MADISON 
frnkellon School ol 
Aeronautics, Inc. 
608-249-6478 
MOSINEE 

Central Wisconsin Aviation, 


Come out today! 
your timing couldn't 
be better. 
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Sirs: 

The article on Choo C'hoo Justice certain- 
ly look me back. I was a teammate of Char- 
lie's on the undefeated service championship 
team at Bainbridgc Naval Training Station 
and. believe me. he was something special! I 
do not want to detract from his prowess in 
the least, hut I have to mention that we had 
some outstanding talent besides Charlie: 
Harry ( Hippity) Hopp (Lions): Dante Mag- 
nani (Bears): Red Hickey (Rams): Buster 
Ramsey and Harvey (Stud) Johnson (both 
fromWilliam& Mary );/yggy Czarobski and 
Lou Rymkus (both from Notre Dame): Bill 
DeCorrevont (Northwestern): Joe Lokanc 
(Cards): Jive Thomas (row of (he Colts but 
then an end from Ohio Northern ): Don Dur- 
dan (Oregon State and one of the best 
backs I’ve ever seen): Lloyd (Upan‘) Cheat- 
ham (Auburn); and many others. Joe Man- 
iaci (Bears) was the coach and. as I recall, 
we ran a lot of fullback plays until Sid Luck- 
man gave us the rest of (he Bears' T forma- 
tion one weekend in Baltimore. 

l hc team was undefeated and was scored 
upon only once by the Naval Academy, 
which at the time (1943) was ranked No. 2 
in the nation behind Army, Incidenlly. Choo 
Choo scored three touchdowns, and after- 
ward in the locker room Captain Billick Wcl- 
chel, the Navy coach, came in and. on lo- 
cating Choo Choo. made him an offer to 
attend the Academy. Charlie refused as "he 
didn't think they were so hot.” 

It was a memorable day. I have often won- 
dered what has happened to all those great 
guys and can only hope that life has been 
kind to them. 

Tom (Knobby) Nobi e 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

It was with a great deal of pleasure that I 
read Ron Fimrite's warm article on Charlie 
Justice. Justice. Doak Walker, Charley Trip- 
pi, Dick Kazmaier of Princeton and Hank 
Lauricella of Tennessee were the last of a 
unique breed, (he versatile single-wing tail- 
back. What these guys couldn't do with a 
fooiball! 

With every professional football team to- 
day operating out of virtually the same of- 
fensive formation and with the sophisticated 
defenses honed to near perfection, it is not 
surprising that there arc complaints about 
boring, low-scoring games and constant sug- 
gestions for rule changes to liven things up. 
Pro football doesn't need any rule changes. 
All it really needs is to use more variety in 
the offense and to bring back some of those 
great old formations like the single wing and 
the double wing. The only trouble is there 
are no Justices, Walkers, Trippis, Kazmaicrs 
or Lauriccllas around to make them go. And 
it's a pity. 

Visa) Groich 

Redwood City, Calif. 


UNEVEN TIE BREAKER? 

Sirs: 

While I have not read the NCAA's new lie- 
breaking rule for small-college tournaments 
(Scorecard, Oct. 15). it seems not only ri- 
diculous but extremely inequitable for the 
(cam that loses the coin toss to get (he ball 
on the other 15-yard line. 

I propose: I ) that the referees he given the 
task of choosing which end of the field to 
utilize, taking intoconsideration the field and 
wind conditions and 2) that the ball remain 
at that end of the field for at least an equal 
number of attempts from the same 15-yard 
line. This would save time in marching up 
and down the field and allow teams to op- 
erate under the same conditions, thereby 
avoiding any protests on this score. It also 
would save wear and tear on players already 
dogged after a full game. 

However, lest the fans at the unused end 
feel slighted, this proposal could be modi- 
fied to allow each team two attempts at the 
first end chosen, a brief five-minute intermis- 
sion, then two more attempts at the other 
end. 

Jack Vitale 
Attorncy-at-Law 

Monroe. Mich. 

PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 

Sirs: 

One can sympathize with reader Tom Shcl- 
lon's resentment (Oct. 15). although his 
arithmetic is open to question. He claims that 
by paying rising taxes to support land de- 
velopment ( .-f / rhe Rare W r Ye Going, GootI- 
hy Fish, Sept. 24) and simultaneously sub- 
sidizing fanners to refrain from producing, 
he is "being billed twice for the same goods.” 

It should be apparent, and even more dis- 
turbing. lhat what we arc paying twice for is 
no goods at all. Our return would seem in 
fact to be purely negative decrements in 
both environmental quality and the amount 
of available foodstuffs. Alternatively, Shel- 
ton may reflect on the resultant trend of his 
recent grocery bills and conclude that he is 
being billed three limes for the goods he 
does get. 

D. B. Eckert 

Honolulu 

REMEMBERING WILLIE 

Sirs: 

The retirement of Willie Mays and the rec- 
ollection in Scorecard (Oct. I ) of Willie's 
first home run for the New York Giants 22 
years ago against Warren Spahn brought 
other memories. There was a game 1 2 years 
later when the San Francisco Giants faced 
the Milwaukee Braves in Candlestick Park 
on the night of July 2. 1963. Some 22 or 23 
players participated, but the unfolding dra- 
ma involved only three: Spahn, Juan Ma- 
richal and Mays. In this game all of the other 
ballplayers were merely window dressing, 
ronttnnetl 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are $12 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$8 50 a year, all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new C renewal 


CITY 

STATE 


THE HHUERSCOPE 



S o startlingly different are the design and 
performance of the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM 
that you won't really believe it until you see 
it and use it. ■ With its standard obiective, 
the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM is an 8x. wide 
angle (8.2 ). 24mm monocular telescope — 
more powerful than most field glasses and 
binoculars. For an even larger field. |ust 
quick-change objectives and you have a 6x. 
super-wide-angle (11 ). 18mm telescope. ■ 
The prismatic, fully coated optics are of the 
same uncompromising quality that you ex- 
pect from the finest Japanese cameras — 
crispness, brilliance and complete plana- 
rity. ■ As an added bonus, the objectives 
may be used as 3x and 5x wide-held mag- 
nifier/loupes, of unexcelled definition and 
clarity. ■ Weight 3’, ozs., length only 3 1 .;- ". 
Comes with handstrap and soft, flat, zip- 
pered case that fits snugly in gentleman's 
pocket or lady's purse. 

i Send me the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM with,, 
case and exchange objectives. Satisfaction 2 
guaranteed. Refund in two weeks if not de- = 
lighted My check for $22.95 plus $1 for post. 

& ins. is enclosed. (Calif, deliv. add tax.) 




584 Washington Street 
San Francisco. CA 94111 
Phone (415) 981-5688 


19TH HOLE continued 


part of the blurred, windswept background. 

Everyone has heard about the penetrating 
winds and biting cold that used to prevail in 
Candlestick Park on San Francisco Bay 
Well, that evening’s weather has to rank with 
the most penetrating and biting in which 
baseball ever was played. It was too cold for 
football. It was too cold for hockey or even 
sled racing, for that matter. We were fore- 
warned, and brought every hotel blanket wc 
could get our hands on- Life-saving firewa- 
ter was freely imbibed. 

The game itself produced one of the great- 
est pitching duels in history — the veteran 
southpaw Spahn against the younger but al- 
ready established Marichal. It was a score- 
less performance for 1 5 */i innings. There were 
thrills aplenty along the way. of course, in- 
cluding some patented running breadbasket 
catches and line throws to the infield by 
Mays. The fielding of wind-bulTctcd flyballs 
and the competition with blown paper were 
spectacles in themselves. 

The Braves went out in order in the top 
of the Ifith inning. Spahn retired the first bat- 
ter in the bottom half, bringing up Mays. 
On the second pitch Willie sent the ball on a 
line to left center. It cleared the fence by a 
considerable margin. Spahn walked slowly 
oft - the mound, head down, shoulders 
hunched, once more Mays’ victim as Willie 
circled the bases for the only run of the game. 

Alex H Winsbkrg 

Los Angeles 

EN GARDE! 

Sirs: 

The best defenseman in the history of pro 
football was discovered purely by accident. 
It happened during the reign of a 6' 8". 405- 
pound offensive guard called (for unknown 
reasons) Yellow Fingers. Coaches tried to 
beat him with every defensive stunt in the 
book, using such greats as Alex Kart as, Dick 
Butkus and Bubba Smith, but to no avail. 
Well, as the story continues, it was the 10th 
game of the season and the Minnesota Vi- 
kings were the week's underdogs. The con- 
servative Viking coach. Bud Grant, decided 
against risking his regular defensive tackle 
and replaced him with the fast, then un- 
known, average-si/ed Alan Page. Surprising- 
ly enough, on the first play of the game Page 
walked right through Yellow Fingers and 
made the tackle. This continued throughout 
most of the game, which ended in a Viking 
victory. After the game, while talking to 
some reporters, Grant commented, "The 
way to beat this team is to let your Page do 
the walking through Yellow Fingers." 

Clancy Cross 

Moorhead. Minn. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Liff Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 




Wrong 

number? 



Error on your We’ll take 
phone bill? care of it. 


If you reach a wrong number when you’re dialing a toll call, let the 
operator know about it as soon as it happens. We’ll help you get the charge 
removed. 

If the call does turn up on your bill, or if you are charged for a call 
you didn’t make, just call your local Bell business office. 

We know mistakes can happen. A service representative will be 
happy to correct any that turn up on your bill. 

At AT&T and your local Bell Company, we agree: you shouldn’t 
have to pay for calls you didn’t make. 

We hear you. 



•Suggested list price. Details on camera comparison 
available from Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge. Mass. 02139 


The best 
minute of 
the day. 


Halftime and the star. 

And the fan club can’t get any 
closer to heaven than this. 

There will never be another 
moment like it. 

And wonderful moments 
like this last a little longer with 
60-second pictures from our 
Square Shooter 2. 

This Polaroid Land camera 
is only $24.95* and it is 
equipped like cameras costing 
$20 more. 

An electric eye and 
electronic shutter set your 
exposures automatically, even 
for flash. 

The built-in flash takes 
inexpensive flashcubes, and 
even tells you when all 4 
flashes are used. 

You use Polaroid’s face- 
in-the-square viewfinder. Just 
fit the little square to the 
subject’s face. It gives you the 
best distance for most shots, 
the best distance for flash. 

You also get Polaroid’s 
sharp 3-element lens that 
focuses from 3‘A feet to infinity. 

And Polaroid’s easy loading 
film packs. This is our square 
film. Strictly color— and it gives 
you the least expensive one- 
minute color pictures you can 
take. 

60 seconds. $24.95. 

The best minute of the day. 


Polaroid* 



The Polaroid minute. 
24.95 


Do you know 

your car could have built-in reflexes ? 


\ 



vehicle 

location sensor j 


| automatic 
headlight dimmer 


automatic 
anti-skid control 


collision 
avoidance radar 


electronic fuel control 


automatic 
speed control 


radar speedometer 


automatic braking 


Some drivers will always be 
better than others. But thanks to 
advances in electronic technology, 
all drivers will be better some 
day because their autos will have 
built-in reflexes. 

Drivers will have electronic 
devices to control skidding, 
sense highway hazards, provide 
radar-accuracy speedometers, 
or even adjust windshield wipers 
and defrosters to the actual 
weather conditions. All auto- 
matically. 

Electronic improvement of the 
automobile is almost limitless. 

It is estimated that by 1980 auto 
manufacturers may be spending 
as much on solid state electronic 
systems as on the engine in every 
car they make. Even so. in the long 
run, electronic solutions to 
automotive problems are expected 
to lower the cost of running a cat. 

Today, RCA provides the auto 
industry with components for 
the new electronic ignition sys- 
tems. Tomorrow, we will provide 
a variety of other advances— 
such as electronic devices to re- 
place inefficient mechanical 
methods of fuel mixture, which 
will cut energy consumption 
and aid in emission control. 

Electronics is creating inge- 
nious new ways to enhance life. 
And RCA, which helped create 
the technology itself, is still 
pioneering the electronic way. 




